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Helping fill the Worlds Empty Breadbasket 


The harvest is in! A good harvest... a 
record-breaking, history-making Amer- 
ican harvest! And there’s a story behind 
every golden head of wheat. 


Although to the farmer goes vast credit 
for his knowledge, his ability and his 
labors, he alone could never have made 
the land yield the billions of bushels 
which now flow from the granaries to 
the mills to help fill the world’s empty 
breadbasket. 


It’s a story of great accomplishments, 
of heart-breaking failures against a back- 
ground of storm-driven wind and rain 
-.. of arctic cold and of heat and drought 
-..0f ever-present plant-destroying 
blights and preying insects, menacing 
the harvest year by year. 


Only courage and great, patience, 
combined with the miracles of modern 
science, could have won the greatest 
single American harvest of wheat ever 
produced to meet the world’s worst 
grain shortage. 


To fully grasp the significance of this 
accomplishment, we need but to turn the 
pages of American agricultural history. 


Looming large against the panorama 
of less than fifty harvests is the work of 
the Plant Scientists—the plant breed- 
ers, agronomists, plant pathologists and 
entomologists. It was they who faced 
this task at the turn of the century with 
all the spirit, ingenuity and financial 
forces behind American agriculture. And 
it has been they who have in bountiful 
measure helped to fulfill the promise of 
the great wheat crop of 1947. 


Plant diseases menace the grain 


Through the years, the American wheat 
‘top is menaced by many other plant 
» One of the most virulent of 
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which is leaf rust, which can destroy 
100,000,000 bushels of wheat in a single 
year in the nation’s winter and spring 
wheat belts. 

Smut is an ugly word and smut is like- 
wise an ugly enemy in the field of wheat. 


S 


The harvest is in! A good harvest ...a record- 
breaking, history-making American harvest! 


Loose smut alone can cause a loss of 
11,000,000 bushels of wheat in a single 
harvest. 

And nothing is feared more as harvest- 
time approaches in parts of the North; 
west than the dread stinking smut. It 
changes the wheat kernels to a stinking 
powder, as it has since the days of an- 
cient Greece. Once embedded in the 
wheatfield, this evil-smelling fungus may 
remain a menace to harvests to come. 


In the last twenty years, however, great 
strides have been made in curbing 
these dread plant diseases. 

While the battle still goes on and many 
objectives have been won, it is not plant 
diseases alone which command the work 
of the Plant Scientists. There is the ever- 
present threat of the insect, the wily 
destroyer of millions of bushels of grain. 


Tiny insects damage huge crops 


Perhaps foremost among these pests is 
the Hessian fly. Today it annually threat- 
ens wheat crops from coast to coast, and 
may produce a total of 57,000,000 flies 
per acre if not held in check by the work 
of the Plant Scientists who now have 
bred wheat resistant to its attacks. 


Modern miracles are wrought 


If any gifts should be figuratively placed 
upon the altar of Osiris as the Egyptians 
once did in thanks for a good harvest, 
those tributes should today go to the 
Plant Scientists because, indeed, their 
works would have been considered in 
the light of miracles in the Pharaohs’ 
time. 

Take the case of the “red terror,” 
which once destroyed an average of 
47,000,000 bushels of wheat annually in 
just thirteen principal wheat-producing 
states of the Mississippi Valley. Today, 
and largely through the work of the 
Plant Scientists, the cooperation of the 
farmer and of the Rust Prevention As- 
sociation, this annual loss is now down 
to less than 6,000,000 bushels! 


Documented by Pills 


118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, 
Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 


In this continuing drive against stem 
rust, the Plant Scientists have set their 
ingenuity and patience to the program 
to destroy the barberry bush, one of 
which may be host to as many as 70,- 
000,000,000 rust spores! 

Then, too, in an effort to establish a 
rust-resistant wheat, durum was brought 
from Russia shortly after the turn of the 
century by the famous plant explorer, 
Mark Alfred Carleton. This wheat, well- 
suited to the soil and climate of the 
Northwest and the production of semo- 
lina, gave America a new industry, with 
millions of bushels of wheat for spaghetti 
and macaroni. 

Interwoven here, too, is the history 
of Pillsbury,- since it was through the 
foresight of John S. Pillsbury that semo- 
lina milling machinery was put in opera- 
tion in Minneapolis in time to mill mil- 
lions of bushels of durum when this rust- 
resistant wheat, unsuited for making 
bread flour, threatened to glut the mar- 
ket forty years ago. 

Then, too, in the great Northwest 
there is the insidious sawfly, which can 
cut down a harvest by chewing the 
strength out of the straw, and making 
the stem a prey to the wind. 

Today, through the untiring efforts 
of the Plant Scientists, these and many 
more crop-destroying insects, as well 
as plant diseases, are slowly but surely 
being brought under control. 

And so, we of Pillsbury may proudly 
say of these Plant Scientists, ““By their 
works ye shall know them” in the agri- 
cultural history of the hungry world. 
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BUILDERS of. 66,555,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
in OUR TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS 











Ir should not be difficult to remember one important 
thing about the milling business. For it is obvious to 
anybody that higher hourly labor rates can only be off- 
set with greater plant efficiency. The mill with unduly 
high labor costs will some day find itself penalized right 
out of business. 


When competition grows stiff again, the obsolete plant 
can’t keep pace with the lower production costs of its 
more efficient business rivals. 


That’s why good planning now is something to remem- 
ber. And when it comes to planning efficient produc- 
tion, Jones-Hettelsater engineers have the answers. 
More than 27 years of experience in designing and 
building for the flour, feed, cereal and grain industries 
give them an unmatched knowledge of what’s right and 
what’s wrong. 








J ONES PRevesicets ( cciaticiiiiis Company 





Designers and Builders for Millers and the American Grain Trade 
1012 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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| HONEY BEE 
NATIONAL 
WHITE SWAN 














—Ideal Bakery Flours — 








Constant product uniformity requires more than just the 
determination of the miller. It is possible only with suf- 
ficient wheat storage to insure top quality grain supplies 
at all times and up-to-date laboratory and milling equip- 
ment. Our large storage facilities at Alva—2,100,000 
bushels—is assurance of finer wheats always, and our 
milling plant, newly and modernly equipped, guarantees the 
best in processing these wheats. 





ALVA ROLLER 











(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ALVA, OKLAHOMA 
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THE BRAND THAT COMES OUT IN 
THE WASH is the one that stays 












in the mind 


The bright, full-bodied colors of Bemis Washout 
Inks call attention to your brands wherever they re 
displayed. But they get extra attention from 
women, because the ink washes out quickly and 
easily.- This leaves, a clean, unblemished cloth 
which thrifty housewives convert to many uses 
about the home. The brands lose themselves in 
the wash only to show up again bigger and 
brighter than ever in the repeat sales they bu'kd 
for you. This washout feature alone determines, 
in many cases, which product your customers wll 
choose. Keep your brands in their minds. Specify 
Bemis Bags printed with Bemis Washout Inks. 














——_—_ BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 





Baltimore + Boise * Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo * Charlotte « Chicog° 
Denver * Detroit * East Pepperell * Houston * Indianapolis * Lovisv'''¢ 
Kansas City * Los Angeles * Memphis « Minneapolis « Mobic 
New Orleans * New York City * Norfolk « Oklahoma City * Omaha 
Orlando « Peoria « Pittsburgh « St. Helens, Ore. * St. Louis * Salina 
Salt Lake City * San Francisco * Seattle * Wichita * Wilmington, Calif. 
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ISMERTA! 


READ production troubles pass you 
by when you specify ISMERTA for 
your formulas. 
ISMERTA’S rugged dependability and 
baking tolerance, based on our policy 
of choosing only the excellent wheats, 
can meet the most rigorous shop condi- 
tions and produce a fine-textured loaf. 
Every skill of wheat buyer, miller and 
cereal chemist is concentrated on 
building ISMERTA to the single 
standard of highest quality. 
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THE IsmERT-HINCKE MILLING Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 22 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 








Francis J. Fitzpatrick, Vice Pres. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


ikea lee r; * e # 
een aoe Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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TEA TABLE 






SALINA, KANSAS 
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Marsh & McLennan 


ag INCORPORATED 


f Chicago New York 
Minneapolis 
a 
Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 

















The Standard Since 1870 
LARROWE’S 


KILN DRIED 


BUCKWHEAT 
FLOUR 












* LIGHT. * MEDIUM * DARK 


LARROWE MILLS, INC. 
COHOCTON, N. Y- 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


23,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,000,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (() 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR...... GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 


= 

















EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading snillers 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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RODUCING top quality flour is a painstaking job. Even with 

the most modern laboratory control and the most careful selec- 
tion of the finest wheats, there are countless little problems that must 
be solved from day to day in every mill. That is why the technical 
knowledge and the years of experience of men who mill TOWN 
CRIER are of such vital importance. You-can’t see the expert care 
with which TOWN CRIER flour is milled . . . but you can see and 
appreciate the results in the fine baking performance of TOWN 
CRIER. Users know it. ... Sales prove it. ... TOWN CRIER means 
GOOD BAKING 


Where 


Experience 


Counts! 














KANSAS CITY 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 CWTS. DAILY 


MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO., 
NEWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL, 
OKLA., AND SLATER. MO. 
o 
WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 BUS. 


Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Skiahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 


MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 350 Tons Daily 




























PAUL UHLMANN, 
Chairman of the Board 


JOHN W. CAIN, President 
GORDON B. WOOD, Vice President 
R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
T. MARSHALL HOLT, Vice President 
R. R. McCREIGHT, Treasurer 

PAUL UHLMANN, Jr., Secretary 

J. G. PFISTER, Millfeed Department 
JULIO H. VALDEZ, Export Dept. 
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estrictive Controls Seen as Price 


for Additional Wheat Export Goal 





Further Wheat and 
Flour Allocations 
Granted by USDA 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced the 
following emergency export alloca- 
tions, cancellations and exchanges 
approved during the week ended Nov. 
21: 

1. 12,000 long tons flour (192,000 
sacks) to the Netherlands for Novem- 
ber shipment, commercial procure- 
ment. 

2. 34,000 long tons wheat (1,268,- 
200 bu.) and 20,000 long tons flour 
(320,000 sacks) to France; 127,500 
long tons wheat (4,755,750 bu.) to the 
US.-U.K. zone in Germany, wheat 
PMA procurement and flour commer- 
cial procurement. 

3. 2 million pounds of cottonseed, 
1,000 long tons wheat seed (37,300 
bu.) and 50 long tons barley seed 
(24,000 bu.) to Mexico for planting 
purposes. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Snow Blanket 
Covers Western 
Wheat Region 


KANSAS CITY — A snow blanket 
covered the western sector of the 
southwestern winter wheat belt last 
week, the additional moisture being 
sufficient to sprout late wheat, which 
was dusted in. Further east in Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Nebraska, fields 
were showing green and were furnish- 





ing some pasturage for winter graz- 
ing. 

The Southwest still has a chance 
of harvesting a better than average 
crop, for a good sized acreage has 
now been planted and germination 
is progressing satisfactorily with 
help of the additional precipitation. 
Sub-soil moisture, though, is as yet 
not sufficient to add further en- 
couragement. e 

Little or no rain fell over the week- 
end, but there were snow flurries in 
many parts of Kansas and Nebraska. 
Continued cold weather, with tem- 
peratures remaining near or below 
freezing was in the forecast Nov. 25. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOSEPH A. LEE ELECTED 


NEW YORK—Joseph A. Lee, re- 
cently named vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager of Standard 
Brands, Inc., has also been elected 
a director of the organization, ac- 
cording to an announcement. 














GOVERNMENT ASKS FOR WAR 
POWERS TO CONTROL ECONOMY 


Production and Marketing Administration Official Re- 
quests Powers for Agriculture Control — Entire 
Farm Crops May Be Bought by U.S. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—The price this nation will be asked to pay 
to export an additional 100 million bushels of wheat from this year’s 
crop will be the application of domestic allocation controls, price 
control, rationing and other restrictive powers which are as sweep- 
ing in nature as those conferred on the administration during the war. 

That sums up the proposals made this week by Carl C. Farring- 
ton, assistant administrator of the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, U. S. Department of Agriculture, in a statement made 
before the. joint Senate-House Committee on the Economic Report. 
In that testimony, Mr. Farrington directed the USDA recommenda- 





PMA Buys 209,200 Sacks Flour 
and 4,182,193 Bu. More Wheat 


WASHINGTON—Purchases of flour 
by the Production and Marketing 
Administration during the week end- 
ing Nov. 21 dropped to 209,200 sacks, 
following the nearly 2 million sacks 
procured the previous week. In wheat 
equivalent, last week’s flour takings 
amounted to 477,516 bu. 

Since July 1, the PMA has pur- 
chased 11,266,617 sacks flour, equal 
to 25,075,163 bu. in wheat equiva- 
lent, all for the export program. 

Government buying of wheat dur- 
ing the period Nov. 14-21 totaled 


4,182,193 bu., including 113,500 bu. 
at Portland, Ore., 616,093 bu. at Chi- 
cago, 345,000 at Minneapolis and 3,- 
107,600 at Kansas City. Total wheat 
purchases since July 1, now amount 
to 187,405,556 bu., the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. 

The USDA purchased 104,166 bu. 
barley and 1,437,750 bu. oats last 
week. No other grains were pur- 
chased. Cumulative totals since July 
1 include 5,187,393 bu. barley, 4,- 
738,958 bu. oats and 3,556,768 bu. 
grain sorghums. 





Effects of Farrington Requests on 


Milling, Baking Industries Discussed 


WASHINGTON—Specific questions 
tegarding the effect of the Farring- 
ton requests on the milling and bak- 
ing industries were brought up by 
Sen. Robert A: Taft (R., Ohio). In 
examining Mr. Farrington regarding 
his bold appeal for broad wartime 
Powers, Sen. Taft asked if allocation 
controls are necessary now, remark- 
ing that Congress was not disposed 
to make such wide grants of power. 
_Mr. Farrington replied that “the 
inflationary risks are so great that 
itis wise to have the powers avail- 
able.” He told Sen. Taft that alloca- 
tion controls included ration controls 
at the consumer level. 

He denied any knowledge of ex- 
cessive mill inventories of wheat at 
this time when questioned on the 
emergency aspects of this particular 
Situation by Sen. Taft. The PMA of- 

1 said that no precise formula 
for the use of these extraordinary 
POWers had been decided at USDA, 
but he cited possibilities of a grain 


use ban on distillers and limited use 
by brewers and feed manufacturers. 
He agreed with Sen. Taft and Sen 
Ralph E. Flanders (R., Vt.) that it 
was difficult and doubtful that alloca- 
tion of grains would be effective in 
the grain belt. 


Price Rise Possible 


In respect to flour millers, Mr. 
Farrington told Sen. Taft that use 
limitations on the production of flour 
“could raise the price of flour to the 
consumer.” 

Sen. Taft aimed all of his ques- 
tioning on the point that allocation 
controls at home were designed to 
reduce certain supplies and ultimately 
had: the effect of shortening con- 
sumer supplies, thereby increasing 
prices. 

Mr. Farrington concurred with the 
Taft observations but denied that 
USDA intended to impose this type 
of use restriction on flour mills or 
to impose extraction limitations. He 


asserted that in view of the over-all 
feed shortage it was“ unlikely there 
would be any economy in increasing 
the extraction level for flour thereby 
reducing millfeed supplies. 

Regarding bakers, Mr. Farrington 
implied that a ban on consignment 
sales and return of stales might be 
undertaken as he reported that these 
abuses had “returned to the baking 
industry.” 


oe > 
> 


Contrary to this view, leading 
wholesale bakers have pointed out 
that the high price of flour has. vir- 
tually halted all food losses attribut- 
ed to these industry practices. 

In regard to set-aside orders, Mr. 
Farrington said that when a 100% 
set-aside was ordered it would be 
necessary for the government to fix 
the price. Regarding the use of pri- 
orities for delivery for export and 
to more essential uses, he told Sen. 

(Continued on page 41) 





tions to actions which would be nec- 
essary to implement points five and 
seven of the President’s message to 
Congress in regard to inflation. 

Mr. Farrington twice in his state- 
ment said that it might be necessary 
for the Government to buy the entire 
wheat crop in order to halt excessive 
feeding of wheat to animals and to 
channel the supply to the most desir- 
able or efficient uses. 


U.S. Purchase Wanted 


Immediately after the USDA of- 
ficial revealed the government posi- 
tion in this respect, Sen. Arthur V. 
Watkins (R., Utah), and member of 
the joint committee, raised the ante 
as far as crop buying proposal of 
USDA was concerned and in a 10- 
point program recommended that the 
Government buy the balance of the 
1947 crop and all of the 1948 crop 
to protect the domestic consumer. 
He urged meat rationing. Other 
points advocated by the Utah sena- 
tor included a six day work-week on 
straight time pay; intensification of 
the conservation program; use of soy, 
potato and rice flour as an admix- 
ture in bread and pastry flour; speed- 
up of reclamation projects to put 
additional land into cultivation; allo- 
cation of steel and coal; efficient use 
of export controls; reinstatement of 
controls of installment buying and 
extension of rent control. 

The statement presented to the 
joint committee was aimed at imple- 
menting points five and seven of the 
President’s recommendations to Con- 
gress and the nature of the USDA 
implementing plans represent the 
cost to the national economy of rais- 
ing our export goals from 470 to 
570 million bushels. It is the addition- 
al 100 million bushels of wheat which 
now appears to be the straw which 
threatens to break the domestic cam- 
el’s back. 

In his message to Congress, Mr. 
Truman, among other things, called 
for the following legislative action: 
“(5) to authorize measures which 
will induce the marketing of live- 
stock and poultry at weights and 
grades that represent the most effi- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Survey Reveals Serious Crop Outlook 





82% OF 426 WHEAT COUNTIES 
REPORT INADEQUATE MOISTURE 


Kansas College Official Sees 100 Million Bushels as Opti- 
mistic in That State for 1948 — Conditions 
Conducive to Serious Dust Storms 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Rainfall 
since July 1 in 82% of the 426 coun- 
ties surveyed in the hard winter 
wheat region has been deficient and 
county agents in 237 of those coun- 
ties report that surface moisture is 
inadequate for establishment of good 
stands of fall-seeded cereals. 

Rainfall and soil moisture condi- 
tions over the area were covered in 
a report released Nov. 24 by Dean R. 
I. Throckmorton, director of the Kan- 
sas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
who was appointed chairman of a 
committee of the Great Plains Agri- 
cultural Council to study crop condi- 
tions. 

The report includes surveys from 
426 counties in 10 states in the Great 
Plains region. The states are: Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, South Dakota, Texas and 
Wyoming. 

Greatest rainfall deficiencies are 
in the areas of normally large winter 
wheat production and, although they 
are general throughout the entire 
Great Plains region, they are more 
pronounced in the southern half of 
the region. 


Kansas Outlook Unfavorable 


Dean Throckmorton said that mois- 
ture and crop conditions in Kansas 
Nov. 20 indicated to him that an 
estimate of 100 million bushels of 
wheat for that state in 1948 was “an 
optimistic estimate.” The agronomist 
discounted the beneficial effects of 
the slight amount of moisture re- 
ceived as snow over the western part 
of the state recently. 


The wide range, of subsoil moisture 
conditions over the Great Plains re- 
gion has made difficult evaluation of 
the depth of moisture penetration. 
Many counties, however, reported 
depth of moisture penetration to 
vary from zero to 12 or more inches. 
Last year, practically none of the re- 
porting counties reported a zero mois- 
ture penetration condition. 

Many of the county agents who 
conducted the surveys for their re- 
spective counties indicated that sub- 
soil moisture conditions are definitely 
unsatisfactory on practically all crop 


land and fair to good on all fallow 
land. Some counties reported that 
recent rains had supplied surface 
moisture, but that a dry layer exists 
between the surface zone and the 
subsoil. 


Some of the 426 counties have had 


sufficient moisture since Nov. 1 to in- 
sure germination of fall-seeded wheat. 
However, wheat germinating after 
Nov. 1 usually does not produce an 
average crop the following season, 
experiments have shown. Sections of 
the winter wheat area where there 
was emergence of the wheat plants 
before Nov. 1 are largely in Montana, 
east, central and northeast Colorado, 
extreme western Kansas, and local 
areas in Oklahoma and Texas. 


Dust Storm Threat Present 


Conditions that make for dust 
storms are the most critical for sev- 
eral years, but the situation should 
be far less serious than for many 
years in the early 1930’s, the report 
indicated. This year’s survey shows 
that a total of 10,316,000 acres are 
susceptible to erosion by wind as 
compared with 3,880,000 acres last 
year. Most serious wind erosion con- 
ditions are in the southern half of the 
Great Plains. The situation, however, 
is critical in some counties in the 
northern part of the region. 

Failure to obtain good wheat stands 
early in the fall is the chief contrib- 
uting factor to the wind erosion condi- 
tion. Blowing may occur on some of 
the fields, as wheat emerging since 
Nov. 1 will not supply much protec- 
tion against the winds. 

Most critical fields are those that 
were summer fallowed and have not 





become protected by wheat and those 
from which the stubble from the past 
crop was burned. 

“In many other areas and under 
other conditions, the soils in general 
are fairly well protected by crop resi- 
dues incorporated with the imme- 
diate surface portion of the soil,” 
Dean Throckmorton stated in the re- 
port. “In many areas the soils are 
quite rough and would tend to resist 
wind erosion, at least in the early 
portion of the winter.” 


Livestock Feed Supplies 


Grain feed supplies will be ade- 
quate in 212 and inadequate in 127 
of the 426 counties, according to the 
report. Only 87 counties will have an 
excess. Last year, 204 counties had 
adequate supplies, 145 inadequate and 
52 an excess in the 402 reporting 
counties. 

“Last year the deficiency of grain 
feed supplies occurred primarily in 
the sorghum producing region,” the 
report said. “The situation is better 
than it was a year ago, primarily be- 
cause of more abundant grain sor- 
ghum production.” 

Forty-one Kansas counties will 
have an excess of grain feed supplies. 
The deficiency occurs in widely scat- 
tered areas throughout the entire 
Great Plains. 

Carbonaceous feed supplies are 
very much the same as in 1946. Sup- 
plies will be adequate in 282 of the 
426 counties, inadequate in 122 and 
in excess in 22. 

Protein forage feed supplies will be 
adequate in 228 of the 426 counties. 
They will be inadequate in 189 coun- 
ties and in excess of needs in only 
nine counties. 

“It must be recognized that many 
of the counties in the region normally 
have inadequate supplies of protein 
forage feeds,” the report pointed out. 
“It is likely that the situation has 
been made more serious by the rela- 
tively high prices paid for alfalfa 
hay, which resulted in shipping of 
considerable quantities of hay out of 
the regions where production exceeds 
local demand.” 


Action on Virginia 
Enrichment Law 
Postponed to 1950 


RICHMOND, VA. — No immediate 
action on proposed enrichment legis- 
lation in Virginia is expected, accord- 
ing to a spokesman of the Virginia 
State Nutrition Committee, and ef- 
forts for passage of such legislation 
will probably be concentrated dur- 
ing the 1950 session of the state leg- 
islature. 

The committee met here Nov. 14 
to consider action on proposed en- 
richment legislation. Due to the lim- 
ited time before the next session of 
the Virginia legislature begi::ning 
next January, it was decided that no 
action would be taken at this ‘ime. 

“Efforts of proponents of such: leg- 
islation were defeated the last time 
it was proposed and to push a pro- 
gram for the enactivement of « law 
without sufficient background work 
being done might invite another de- 
feat which might prove permanently 
disastrous,” a committee spokesman 
said. 

Dr. A. O. Carson, Jr., director of 
the bureau of maternal and child 
health of the State Departmeit of 
Health, is chairman of the nutrition 
committee. 
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M. LEE MARSHALL FULLY 
RECOVERS FROM OPERATION 


NEW YORK —His_ innumerable 
friends throughout the country will 
be glad to know that M. Lee Mar- 
shall, chairman of the board of the 
Continental Baking Co., has fully re- 
covered from his recent serious eye 
operation. His complete recovery was 
well demonstrated by Mr. Marshall 
when he presided as toastmaster at 
a dinner in the Hotel Commodore 
Nov. 20 in honor of Clinton P. An- 
derson, secretary of agriculture. 





Russell-Miller Milling Co. Starts 
New Plant at Alton, Ill., Nov. 24 


ALTON, ILL.—The new 10,000-sack 
plant of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
began operation Nov. 24. The mill, 
which required 14 months to com- 
plete, replaces the former mill which 
was destroyed by fire March 16, 1946. 





RAINFALL, SOIL MOISTURE, WIND EROSION 
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See83a ose 

No. of counties in Depth of moisture EESoVS 35 . 

which rainfall since penetration in 5&6 tse ss 88 > 

July 1 has been: inches on: “sbeny FS, 

No. of Irri- S2L2ag5 SBP 

counties Below Above Crop gated 6 £°e $ 7] $ é 8 £ 

States reporting Normal normal normal land Fallow land z°* aon - © 
Colorado ...... 29 12 13 4 0-72 10-84 0-72 7 1,046,280 

-————Averages 

Kansas ....... 64 2 62 0 22 41 57 57 3,076,000 
Montana ...... 22 7 11 4 1-30 4-49 1-50 7 313,500 
Nebraska ..... 79 7 69 2 0-60 0-96 4-96 36 1,088,618 
N. Mexico .... 13 0 13 0 0-12 0—40 0-20 10 739,500 
No. Dakota .. 49 15 25 9 0-48 5-75 15-70 12 $58,650 
Oklahoma .... 36 1 34 0 0—60 0-60 0-72 26 1,438,200 
8. Dakota .... 46 3 43 0 0-48 9-40 15-30 19 468,617 
: Jeter 69 0 69 0 0-42 0-72 0-60 55 1,189,250 
Wyoming .... 20 7 il 2 0-24 3-18 4-30 97,875 
WUE accesses 426 54 349 21 237 10,316,490 


It is the first large mill to be built 
in the U.S. in more than 20 years. 

Described by milling engineers as 
the finest structure of its kind ever 
built, the mill consists of two units, 
a 6,000-sack hard wheat unit and a 
4,000-sack unit for soft wheat. 

The mill is completely air-con- 
ditioned and glass blocks instead of 
windows are used throughout. The 
structure is nine stories in height 
and has a total volume of 2,400,000 
cu. ft. 

Considerable sanitation engineering, 
as well as structural engineering, is 
reflected in the finished plant, accord- 
ing to M. F. Mulroy, executive vice 
president of the company. Protection 
against infestation is the most thor- 
ough ever incorporated into a struc- 
ture of this type, he said. 

More than 300 persons are em- 





ployed in the mill and approximately 
60 brands of flour will be produced. 
There are track facilities for the 
loading of 30 cars at one time on the 
grounds. 

Among new facilities will De 4 
completely modern packaging de part- 
ment for small packages of fmily 
flour, cake flour and specialties 

Bulk flour storage capacity a the 
mill is 60,000 sacks. 

With the new mill, the com! ined 
capacity of Russell-Miller is 4,700 
sacks daily. It is the tenth mill i: the 
organization, with other mills lo: ated 
at Minneapolis, Dallas, Buffalo, 1’. Y., 
Valley City, Grand Forks, Manda: and 
Minot, N. D., and Billings and Sid- 
ney, Mont. 

J. R. Mulroy, vice president oi the 
firm, is manager of the mill. Assist 
ant manager is E. E. Powers; super 
intendent, H. O. Olsby, and chiet en- 
gineer, E. A. Rynearson. 
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Farm Future Rosy, 
Rep. Hope Tells 
Grain, Feed Men 


DES MOINES — The lengths to 
which the U.S. can safely go in at- 
tempting to meet world food deficits 
was the principal topic at the an- 
nual convention of the Western 
Grain & Feed Assn., here Nov. 24-25. 
Most speakers at least touched on 
this subject, and the consensus was 
that although help should be given 
to the full extent of the country’s 
ability to do so, great caution should 
be exercised to prevent the dissipa- 
tion of the nation’s strength. 

Ray Bowden, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn., Washington, told the 
convention that there was at least 
an even chance that Congress would 
approve some type of allocation of 
certain items, which would include 
wheat and corn. He cited various 
historical events to illustrate that 
food always was a potent political 
factor and the tendency was to use 
food to gain or hold political advan- 
tage. This is apparent in the present 
situation, he pointed out. 

A featured speaker at the meet- 
ing was Rep. Clifford R. Hope (R., 
Kansas), chairman of the House 
Agricultural Committee. Mr. Hope 
dealt chiefly with what he saw in 
the future of agriculture. Despite the 
numerous complexities in the picture, 
the outlook as he saw it was an opti- 
mistic one. Unprecedented domestic 
food consumption will be maintained 
as long as buying power is main- 
tained, he said. Even if income drops, 
consumption will not return to pre- 
war levels. The world wide atten- 
tion being given to food problems 
by governments will mean continued 
world trade in food for many years. 
Thus, as Mr. Hope sees it, the agri- 
cultural future presents not so much 
a problem of finding markets as it 
does a problem of production and dis- 
tribution. 

To meet this, the U.S. needs a farm 
policy, he said, based on conserva- 
tion and rebuilding of soils, togeth- 
er with price. supports and incentives 
offered to farmers. Agriculture, Mr. 
Hope contended, should “be given the 
same stability as other industries. 
We must help farmers to help them- 
selves,” 
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FMA DECLARES DIVIDENDS, 
ELECTS LOREN W. JOHNSON 


_KANSAS CITY—AIl members of 
the board of directors and all officers 
of Flour Mills of America, Inc., were 
re-elected at the annual stockhold- 
efs and board of directors meetings 
of the corporation in Kansas City 
Nov. 19. E 
In addition, Loren W. Johnson was 
elected a vice president and manager 
of the Katy elevator by action of the 
board of directors. Mr. Johnson 
joined the corporation last August 
a manager of the Kansas Grain Co., 
& subsidiary which operates the ele- 
Vator in Kansas City, Kansas. Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., purchased the 
3,300,000-bu. storage from the Mis- 
Souri-Kansas-Texas railroad in July. 
A dividend of 30¢ a share on the 
Common stock of record Jan. 1, 1948, 
Was declared by the directors. Pay- 
Ment will be made Jan. 15, 1948. 
The re-elected directors include 
Henry H. Cate, president; Rushton L. 
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Ardrey, vice president, Republic Na- 
tional Bank of Dallas, Dallas; John 
D. Baker, Jr., partner, A. M. Kidder 
& Co., New York; Percy A. Brown, 
president, Percy A. Brown & Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Jake L. Hamon, 
partner, Cox & Hamon, Dallas; Mil- 
ton McGreevy, resident partner, Har- 
ris, Upham & Co., Kansas City, and 
Edgar Shook, attorney-at-law, Kan- 
sas City. 


Officers of the corporation, in ad- 
dition to Mr. Cate and Mr. Johnson, 
include L. C. Chase, vice president in 
charge of the St. Louis mill, Valier 
& Spies Milling Company; W. R. 
Duerr, vice president and executive 
sales manager; K. P. Aitken, vice 
president in charge of the Alva 
(Okla.) Roller Mills; R. H. Mont- 
gomery, vice president in charge of 
the Goodlander Mills Co., Fort Scott, 
Kansas; T. A. O’Sullivan, vice presi- 
dent and manager, grain department, 
and W. H. Thompson, vice president 
and production manager. ‘ 

O. J. Spaulding, secretary and 
treasurer; C. A. Defabaugh, assistant 
secretary, Kansas City; W. F. Giegel, 
assistant secretary, St. Louis; Guy M. 


Beck, assistant treasurer, Kansas 
City; A. L. Christman, assistant 
treasurer, St. Louis; Lawrence E. 


Fulton, assistant treasurer, Kansas 
City, and G. C. Giessing, assistant 
treasurer, St. Louis. 
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RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 
DOWN IN SEPTEMBER 


<> — 


Bureau of the Census Reports Total 
Production of 150,000 Sacks for 
Decline of About 20% 


WASHINGTON—Rye flour produc- 
tion in the U.S. during September 
totaled 150,000 sacks. The Bureau of 
the Census, in estimating the pro- 
duction for the month, announced 
that the September output was down 
37,000 sacks, or about 20%, from the 
August totals. 


Rye grind during the month 
amounted to 348,000 bu. as compared 
with 422,000 bu. for August. 

All mills which reported rye flour 
production in previous months were 
canvassed by the bureau in Sep- 
tember. 


Detailed information regarding rye 
fiour production is contained in a 
table which appears elsewhere on 
this page. 
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- RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 





The following ‘table shows the produc- 
tion of rye flour in the United States as 
reported by the Bureau of the Census of 
the United States Department of Commerce: 





Grain Flour Offal pro- 
ground, output, duced, 
Month bu. sacks tons 
1947— 7—000’s omitted— 
September ...... 348 150 2,118 
yp \ | Sa 422 187 2,301 
TUF © acccrccoces 309 136 1,735 
DUNO. cccccecsscs 291 128 1,610 
|. BETTIE 226 101 1,148 
ADTH oc cccccces 294 128 1,753 
March 394 177 2,046 
February 334 150 1,720 
January 375 163 2,260 
1946— 
December ...... 371 169 2,308 
November ...... 384 162 2,589 
October ........ 348 153 2,028 
September ..... $71 163 2,038 
August ........ 761 312 5,044 
SOUS | ¢ osccdvces 109 46 680 
FUBO ocicicsccce 233 97 1,638 
Ma@y .cseecseees 835 352 5,590 
APPEL 2. cceccoes 588 265 3,100 
March .......+++ 537 244 2,680 
February—......- 680 260 2,990 
January ......- 618 276 3,240 
1945— 
December ...... 620 285 3,032 
November ...... 577 263 2,779 
October .......-. 681 261 2,857 
September ..... 598 264 2,978 
August ........ 742 336 3,412 
MEY ccvevedvecs 659 297 3,091 
TORO occcccccees 664 298 3,216 
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SEPTEMBER FLOUR PRODUCTION 
DOWN 4%, CENSUS BUREAU SAYS 


Output Total for Month Estimated at 24.8 Million Sacks; 
Wheat Grindings Set at 56.7 Million Bushels; Produc- 
tion in New York and Minnesota About the Same 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census has estimated that wheat 
flour production by mills in the US. 
totaled 24.8 million sacks during 
September. This represents a de- 
cline of about 4% from the August 
total of 25.9 million sacks, but a 5% 
increase over the same month of 1946. 

These figures are for approximately 
1,100 flour mills, 425 of which report 
monthly to the bureau, the remain- 
der annually. The 1,100 mills are be- 
lieved by officials of the Census Bu- 
reau to account for about 98% of the 
entire U.S. wheat flour production. 

Wheat grindings during September 
were estimated at 56.7 million bushels 
as compared with 59.6 million bush- 
els in August. Offal production was 
placed at 474,000 short tons, against 
498,000 in August. 

Stocks of wheat flour in the hands 
of flour mills at the end of the third 
quarter showed an estimated increase 
of 13% over the preceding quarter. 

Compared with the previous month, 
September wheat. flour production 
showed a decrease of 11% in Texas, 
6% in Missouri and 2% in Kansas. 
Production in Minnesota and New 
York remained about the same. 


Detailed statistics by states ap- 
pear elsewhere on this page. 


SEPTEMBER FLOUR PRODUCTION 
The following table shows production by 
states of flour in the United States, for 





September, 1947, with comparisons, as re- 
ported by Bureau of the Census (000’s 
omitted): 
Sept Sept., Sept., 
State 1947 1946 1945 
California ....... 321 375 399 
Colorado ........ 462 406 358 
Georgia ......s.. 62 74 39 
po =e or 1,160 1,111 1,134 
Indiang .......-. 373 406 281 
TROGOD oe 6s vues 4,270 3,721 3,362 
Michigan .......-. 380 363 325 
Minnesota ....... 3,225 3,067 2,943 
Missouri ......... 2,328 1,952 1,954 
Montana ........ 352 368 317 
Nebraska ....... 703 656 610 
New York ....... 2,785 2,772 2,598 
North Dakota ... 458 382 388 
GD |: dics anccecsed 733 752 781 
Oklahoma ....... 1,154 1,081 987 
Ge acc acces <i 442 612 579 
ro. MO ee 1,674 1,599 1,569 
WORE Sacdevcoiseee 327 297 274 
Washington ..... 1,056 998 1,039 
Wisconsin ....... 215 200 180 
Other states ..... 2,307 2,480 2,100 
Total ......... 24,787 23,672 22,212 


Data through June, 1947, represent ac- 
tual production as reported for all mills 
regardless of size; those since June, 1947, 
are estimated, based on reports from mills 
with a daily capacity of 401 sacks or more. 
Estimates are shown only for state in which 
the reporting mills accounted for more 
than 90% of the total production during 
the year ended June 30, 1947. 


CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


The following table shows the wheat flour production in the United States as reported 
by the Bureau of the Census of the United States Department of Commerce: 


-~Production— 
Wheat Wheat 
ground* flour 
(1,000 (1,000 Offal 
Month bu) sacks) (tons) 
1947— 
September ..... 56,720 24,787 474,190 
AUB ccccccet's 59,619 25,936 497,920 
FUG cccvcscacces 57,031 24,917 472,210 
— 1947— » 
January ........ 64,575 27,906 556,350 
February ....... 57,162 24,714 491,480 
MOAFOR 2c ccccces 63,301 27,714 645,630 
ABP coccccccce 56,818 24,704 483,550 
MAY sescccciser 55,744 24,393 465,000 
FORD. 0. 0.0.60 2 b0-000 55,462 24,171 463,750 
1946— 
BURP cvivcvccoce 47,500 22,067 320,650 
August ........ 51,442 23,859 356,000 
September ..... 54,210 23,672 451,450 
October ......+5 60,069 26,064 611,350 
November ...... 57,690 24,988 493,070 
December ...... 60,647 26,201 521,880 


Daily Wheat 


24-hour flour 
capacity pro- Average Average Flour 
in wheat duction pounds pounds extrac- 
flourt as % of wheat of offal tion 
(1,000 ofca- persack persack ratef 
sacks) pacity of fiour of flour (%) 
1,156 85.8 137.3 38.3 72.8 
1,154 86.4 137.9 38.4 72.6 
1,152 83.2 137.3 37.9 72.8 
1,163 92.3 138.8 39.9 72.0 
1,153 93.2 138.8 39.8 72.0 
1,154 91.4 138.5 39.8 72.2 
1,154 $2.3 138.0 39.1 72.5 
1,157 81.1 137.1 38.1 72.9 
1,152 83.9 137.7 38.4 72.6 
1,166 72.8 129.1 29.1 77.6 
1,166 75.8 129.4 29.8 17.3 
1,167 84.5 137.4 38.1 72.8 
1,168 82.7 138.3 39.2 12.3 
1,169 89.1 138.5 39.5 72.2 
1,171 89.5 138.9 39.8 72.0 


Data since June, 1947, are estimated on the basis of reports from mills with a daily 24- 
hour capacity of 401 sacks or more; those for June, 1947, and previous months were reported 


by approximately 1,100 mills. 


Capacity for each month is obtained by multiplying the daily 24-hour capacity by the 
number of days in the month, excluding Sundays and holidays. 


*Wheat as purchased, including dockage, if any. 


+The combined daily 24-hour capacity of the mills in the “400 sacks and under” group 
previously included in the monthly survey is assumed to be constant at the June, 1947, total 


of 104,630 sacks. 


{Wheat flour production as compared with amount of wheat ground. 





LITTLE EFFECT EXPECTED 
FROM U.S. TARIFF CUT 


BUFFALQ—Much interest attend- 
ed the news of the lowering of the 
duties on Canadian wheat from 42¢ 
to. 21¢ bu. and on wheat flour from 
$1.04 to 52¢ sack. However, millers 
do not expect a heavy run of Cana- 
dian wheat and flour into this coun- 
try while Great Britain is. so sorely 
in need of these commodities. 


Great Britain has been accustomed 
to paying Canada for goods pur- 
chased from the Dominion in Ameri- 
can dollars and Canada, in turn, has 
been using those dollars to purchase 
goods from the U.S. The shortage of 
dollar exchange in Great Britain has 
put Canada in a difficult position to 
maintain her normal trade with 
the US. 


HENRY J. HOFFMANN~ 
ADDRESSES CHEMISTS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Henry J. Hoff- 
mann, chief chemist, Minnesota state 
department of agriculture, dairy and 
food, was the principal speaker at a 
luncheon meeting of the Northwest 
Section, American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists Nov. 21 at the Andrews 
Hotel here. 

Mr. Hoffmann’s topic was “Sanita- 
tion in the Manufacture and Sale of 
Food Products.” He emphasized that 
“never in the history of food regulat- 
ing work has there been so large a 
portion of the funds available spent 
to protect the health of the public.” 

Ray Koehn, ‘research laboratories, 
General Mills, Inc., chairman of the 
group, presided. 
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CHICAGO—Intensive activity in 
the fields of education and publicity 
has been launched by the Millers Na- 
tional Federation in connection with 
its long range program. Objectives of 
the education and publicity programs 
are the same as those which will be 
emphasized later in the consumer 
advertising program, which has been 
temporarily “put on the shelf” during 
the world food emergency. 

Those objectives are: 

(1) To present specific and accu- 
rate nutritional knowledge about 
wheat flour products. 

(2) To stress the economy fact. 

(3) To point out that bread is no 
more fattening than any other food 
of equal caloric content. 

(4) To emphasize appetite appeal. 

Industry members of the long 
range program committee spent all 
day Nov. 18 at Chicago discussing 
projects already under way in con- 
sidering plans for extending the ac- 
tivities. 

In the field of education, the pro- 
gram is directed to four main audi- 
ences: (1) home economists, (2) ele- 
mentary school children, (3) 4-H girls 
and (4) adults. 

Educational services will be made 
available to 40,000 home economics 
teachers and more than a million girl 
students each year. One project, 
launched in September, offered teach- 
ers a lesson guide on “Food Money 
Management.” So far, the booklets 
have been distributed to 8,642 teach- 
ers and more than 85,000 students. 


Nutrition Facts Given 


’ The booklet enables a teacher to 
give students the basic facts on nutri- 
tion, plus guidance in proper menu 
planning for economy. It demon- 
strates that meals can be made nutri- 
tious, appetizing and economical, by 
proper planning. 

The guide also points out that this 
can be achieved by using large quan- 
tities of wheat flour products in low 
cost menus. 

In the elementary school field there 
are 600,000 teachers and more than 
20 million children. The federation’s 
plan is to direct attention to chil- 
dren in the intermediate grades where 
they are getting their first lessons in 
nutrition. One way would be by 
means of an easy-to-understand book 
telling the story of good meals with 
balanced nutrients. Wheat flour prod- 
ucts occupy an important place in 
this story. This book would be pre- 
pared by an educator and approved 
by medical and nutritional authori- 
ties. 

As a service to the 900,000 girl 
members in 4-H clubs, the federa- 
tion contemplates the preparation of 
baking manuals which not only would 
provide accurate how-to-bake infor- 
mation, but also would emphasize 
the nutritional benefits of baked 
products. 

One project in adult education is 
the development of a woman’s club 
program on the nutritional value of 
products made from wheat flour. 
This club program will be an eight- 
page insert to be run in the maga- 
zine Agenda which reaches 40,000 
club program chairmen. 

A second activity under considera- 
tion is the preparation of a short 
pamphlet stressing basic information 
on nutrition and planned for distri- 
bution among the nation’s doctors. 
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Millers’ Long Range Program Plans 
Feature Education, Publicity Phases 


The booklet would be designed to be 
a handy reference for physicians for 
use in preventive medical work. 

In connection with publicity, this 
phase of the federation’s long range 
program is gaining momentum every 
week. A staff of experienced food 
writers is providing magazines, news- 
papers and radio commentators with 
news releases and special articles on 
wheat flour products. 

The operation is divided into two 
main categories: (1) material for 
women audiences, such as stories, 
photographs and recipes, and (2) in- 
formative articles designed to reach 
all types of readers from a general 
interest standpoint. 


Newspapers to Get Material 


An indication of the scope of this 
service is the story production sched- 
ule which calls for material to go 
to several thousand newspapers 
throughout the nation every month. 

Members of the long range pro- 
gram committee who attended the 
conference were J. C. Beaven, Stand- 
ard Milling Co., chairman; V. H. 
Engelhard, Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Inc.; Howard W. Files, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc.; M. W. Fuhrer, Fuhrer- 
Ford Milling Co.; W. H. Heegaard, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co.; J. H. Her- 
locker, International Milling Co.; E. 


H. Leonard, Preston-Shaffer Milling 
Co.; J. C. Mitchell, Tex-O-Kan Flour 
Mills Co.; J. A. Porter, Valley City 
Milling Co.; J. H. Weaver, Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co.; J. A. Willis, 
Jr., Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., and 
Jess B Smith, Associated Millers of 
Kansas. George Barnes attended as 
an alternate for Samuel C. Gale, 
General Mills, Inc. 

Other members who were unable 
to attend included Fred W. Lake, 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co.; 
Kermit P. Schaefer, Canadian Mill 
& Elevator Co.; John J. Vanier, West- 
ern Star Mill Co., and R. R. Win- 
ters, Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
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PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., 
TO EXPAND LABORATORY 


MINNEAPOLIS — Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has begun work on an expan- 
sion of its research laboratory and 
construction of a pilot plant to be 
used in testing new manufacturing 
methods. 

Dr. Frank L. Gunderson, research 
and products development vice presi- 
dent; Stanley Partridge, a director 
of the company, and C. G. Harrel and 
Warren H. Goss, associate directors 
of research and products develop- 
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LABOR STRIFE IN FRANCE 
CLOSES FLOUR MILLS 


LOND ON—(By Cable) — Labor 
troubles in France are spreading to 
flour mills, especially in the Paris 
area, where more than 100 mills are 
reported closed. Many bakeries also 
are closed due to lack of flour and 
others report enough supplies for 
about two weeks’ operation. 
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ment, participated in the brief formal 
ceremonies. 

The pilot plant will house an in- 
stallation ‘of small scale processing 
equipment in widely flexible arrange- 
ments and of new designs. The instal- 
lation will be used to test new proc- 
esses, to solve most of the manufac- 
turing problems in advance of large 
scale production and to determine 
costs and product yields. In addition, 
Dr. Gunderson said, the pilot plant 
will provide quantities of new prod- 
ucts adequate for test market evalu- 
ation. 

The pilot plant will be separate from 
the research laboratory and of differ- 
ent design architecturally while the 
extension of the present laboratory 
will be in harmony with the present 
building. When completed, the lab- 
oratory will be double its present 
size. 

Construction of the two projects 
is expected to cost not more than 
$150,000. The building will be com- 
pleted about July 1, 1948. The con- 
tractor is the Leck Co., Minneapolis. 





U. K. Eases 
To Let 


WASHINGTON — The general 
agreements on tariffs and trade, 
which became operative Nov. 15, 1947, 
following the negotiations last sum- 
mer at Geneva, represented substan- 
tial gains for U.S. food industries and 
processors in the form of major con- 
cessions on duties of such domestic 
products as wheat flour, fruits and 
grain. 

More important of the duty conces- 
sions gained was that of the elimina- 
tion of the U.K. preference system 
regarding wheat flour. Henceforth 
and for a period of three years, dur- 
ing the life of the agreement, U.S. 
flour may enter the U.K. on a duty 
free basis. The U.K. bound wheat on 
the free list. , 


Benelux Adjustments 


The Benelux Customs Union bound 
or agreed to maintain a 3% duty on 
U.S. flour for a period of three years 
and set a maximum of 50,000 metric 
tons which may enter duty free in 
the Netherlands and established max- 
imum mixing requirements of 35% 
of domestic flour into imported 
flours. Wheat, milled rice, buckwheat 
and oilseed cake may enter the Bene- 
lux Customs Union duty-free under 
the new provisions. Flour milling ma- 
chinery and oil cake crushers will 
enter the Benelux Customs Union 
on the basis of 6% duty. Import du- 
ties on wheat flour, oatmeal and 
rolled oats to the Belgian Congo 
and Ruanda-Urundi have been re- 
moved. 

Flour, groats and semolina are sub- 
ject to 18% duty entering the Neth- 
erlands Indies. Wheat or rye flour 
entering Curacao will be subject to 
f. 0.55 per 90 kg. and corn meal may 


‘‘Empire Preference’ 


enter on basis of f. 0.275 per 90 kg. 
net. 
Cuban Tariffs Down 


Cuba granted substantial conces- 
sions in regard to US. flour and other 
cereal products. On wheat flour, in- 
cluding wheat flour produced in the 
U.S. regardless of the origin of the 
wheat, a new duty of 63¢ per 100 kilo- 
grams (220% Ib.) is applied. Pre- 
viously wheat flour produced from U.S. 
grown wheat was dutiable at 78¢ and 
from imported wheat at 91¢. The 
Cuban tariff on wheat imports was 
reduced by 50% to 16¢ per 100 kg. 
Likewise in regard to certain animal 
feed, Cuba conceded reductions on 
oil bearing seeds and alfalfa meals 


for livestock feeding of 50%, 14% . 


reduction in poultry feeds and 18% 
on unspecified feeds. 

French wheat import duties have 
been reduced by approximately 66% 
and a 30% ad valorem duty will ap- 
ply on such milled products as wheat, 
barley, oats, rice, maize and others 
as groats, semolina, husked or pearled 
cereal grains, crushed grains or grists 
and flakes entering France. 


Norway Duty Free 


Wheat and wheat flour enter Nor- 
way on a duty-free basis under terms 
of the new agreement. 

Canadian concessions include re- 
ductions in the duties on barley, corn, 
oats, rye and malt. Czechoslovakia 
granted duty reductions on prepared 
cereals. Ceylon reduced duties on 
wheat flour and prepared cereal foods. 
In the case of China, the duty of 15% 
on wheat flour was bound against in- 
crease and an understanding was 
reached that any reduction in the 
duty on wheat (also 15%) would 


U. S. Flour in Duty-Free 


have to be accompanied by a corre- 
sponding reduction in the duty on 
flour, in order to avoid impairing the 
value of the binding. 


U.S. Import Changes 

On the U.S. import side, the lead- 
ing changes in U.S. duties are the re- 
duction in duty on barley from 15¢ 
to 7.5¢ bu.; the duty on barley malt 
from .4¢ to .3¢ lb.; the duty on oats 
from 8¢ to 4¢ bu.; the duty on wheat 
for human consumption from 42¢ to 
21¢ bu. (on the 800,000 bu. annually 
to which imports are limited by a 
Section 22 quota); the duty on wheat 


om > 


flour from $1.04 to 52¢ 100 Ib. (on the 
4,000,000-Ib. Section 22 quota); the 
duty on rye from 12¢ to 6¢ bu. and 
on rye flour from 45¢ to 30¢ per 100 
lb.; and the duty on wheat by-prod- 
uct feeds from 5% to 2%% ad valor- 
em and those on other by-product 
feeds 50% from the presént rate. 

These duty changes involve largely 
the grain imports from Canada which 
are to a considerable extent part of 
the regular two-way border trade be- 
tween neighboring regions. In this 
connection it is worthy of note that 
on several grain items, the agreement 
makes reductions in both the Cana- 
dian and U.S. duties. Imports of grain 
into the U.S. are usually not of sig- 
nificance in relation to total domes- 
tic supply except in years of short 
U.S. crops or in such abnormal emer- 
gency periods as that associated with 
the wartime livestock feeding pro- 
gram. In the case of wheat and flour 
imports the portions of the quotas 
permitted to be supplied from Canada 
annually are 795,000 bu. and 3,815,000 
Ib., respectively. 
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End of U. K. Flour 
Duty Welcome; U. S. 
Out Since 1932 


News that U.S. flour would enter 
the U.K. duty free under the terms 
of the general trade and tariff agree- 
ment signed at Geneva, Switzerland, 
Oct. 30, came as a pleasant surprise 
to American millers, despite the fact 
there will be little immediate effect 
on exports to Britain. 

American flour exports are strictly 
controlled through the allocation sys- 
tem and Great Britain at present has 
a ban on American imports as 4 
means of conserving dollar exchange. 
When allocations are removed and 
international monetary conditions im- 
prove, however, U.S. mills will have 
a chance to compete for British busi- 


ness. 

Despite the fact that many of the 
Geneva rules will not be applied in 
the immediate future because of dol- 
lar shortages and continuance of 
government regulations in many 
countries struggling to stabilize their 
economies, the State Department, in 
announcing the tariff adjustments de- 
clared: 

“The agreement is the first major 
step to be taken by important nations 
to reverse the trend toward trade 
restriction and economic isolation 
which has persisted throughout the 
world since the first World War.” 

U.S. flour has been shut out of the 
U.K. since 1932, when that country 
entered into an empire preference 
agreement with Canada and other 
British empire countries. Under that 
agreement, Canadian flour was al- 
lowed to enter Great Britain duty 
free, while a 10% ad valorem duty 
on nonempire flour was put into 
force. Canadian wheat also was given 
preferential treatment by the U.K. 
in the form of a smaller duty than 
nonempire grain. 

Prior to the 1932 empire preference 
agreement, the U.S. had embarked on 
around of tariff hikes at the Domin- 
ion border. At the time of the em- 
pire conference it was believed that 
this was an important factor in the 
banding together of the British com- 
monwealths. 

Canadian millers hailed the 1932 
empire preference agreement as an 
important step in U.K. trade in flour, 
but millers in the British Isles com- 
Plained about the duty-free Canadian 
flour while wheat remained under 
duty. The British Labor press also 
attacked the duty-free agreement and 
the accompanying increase in tariffs 
on goods from nonempire nations, be- 
Cause of the increased prices of foods 
and other commodities which Britain 
Stil had to import over the tariff 
barriers. 

U.S. flour exports to the U.K. 
dropped to the vanishing point im- 
mediately following the inauguration 
of the British tariff and until the 
War emergency little or no American 
flour entered Britain. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NO POSTPONEMENT PLANNED 
FOR TEXAS BAG REGULATION 


AUSTIN, TEXAS—J. F. Lakey, di- 
fector of the bureau of food and 
drugs of the Texas State Board of 
Health, denied that his bureau is con- 
sidering postponement of the effective 
date of the regulation prohibiting the 
Te-use of flour packages. 

There have been persistent rumors 
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in the trade recently to the effect 
that Texas officials would follow the 
lead of Kansas health department 
officials and postpone the effective date 
of the order. The Texas ban goes 
into effect Dec. 6. 

Mr. Lakey said, in a letter to The 
Northwestern Miller, that “we are 
glad to advise that no such post- 
ponement has been made by this of- 
fice and furthermore we are not con- 
sidering such a postponement.” 

¥ ¥ 
No Action in Pennsylvania 


HARRISBURG, PA.—According to 
the deputy secretary of agriculture 
for Pennsylvania, there has been no 
bill introduced into the Pennsylvania 
legislature which would prohibit the 
use of used or laundered flour con- 
tainers. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. 0. MeCLINTOCK NAMED 
TO BOARD OF TRADE POST 


CHICAGO—J. O. McClintock Nov. 
18 was elected to the position of ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 

This action was in accord with a 
resolution by the board of directors 
in April, 1947, authorizing the ap- 
pointment of a committee to select 





and recommend to the board an in- 
dividual for such an appointive and 
administrative position. The commit- 
tee recommended Mr. McClintock for 
this office to the board of directors. 
His appointment was approved by the 
board of directors on the basis of a 
five-year contract beginning Jan. 1, 
1948. 

Mr. McClintock has served as presi- 
dent of the Chicago Board of Trade 
during the current year, having for- 
merly served as vice president and 
director. He has been in the grain 
business for the past 30 years, and 
during the last 10 years he has been 
associated with the Continental Grain 
Co. of which he is now vice presi- 
dent. He announced he will resign his 
position with Continental Grain Co. 
to accept the office of executive vice 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A-D-M REPORTS PROFIT 
FOR 3 MONTHS PERIOD 


MINNEAPOLIS — Net profits of 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. for three 
months ended Sept. 30 after depre- 
ciation and all income taxes have 
been reported at $2,560,138, equiv- 
alent to $1.56 plus per share on 1,- 
634,748 shares stock outstanding. 
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Importer Urges U. S. Mills to Win 
Brazilian Market for White Flour 


WICHITA—There is a good mar- 
ket for wheat flour in Brazil and Vic- 
tor Pimentel, Rio de Janeiro, and 
Paul Carvelho of Sao Paulo believe 
that milling companies in the U.S. 
should make the best of the oppor- 
tunity. The two men, representatives 
of a Brazilian importing firm, were 
in Wichita recently conferring with 
Officials of the Kansas Milling Co. 

“A great social change is coming 
in Brazil,” Mr. Pimentel said. “A 
great middle class is developing there. 
Formerly we had an upper and a 
lower class. Now the middle class is 
rising and is discovering just how 
delicious food made of white flour 
really is. All their lives they have 
been eating rice, corn meal and bread 
made of manioca flour. They are 
ready to turn to something finer if 
they can get it.” 

Mr. Pimentel said that the restric- 
tions on shipments to Brazil should 
be relaxed at this time because now 
is the time for manufacturers in the 
U.S. to get into the market while this 
new demand is being created and 
while Argentina is shipping flour to 
Europe. 

Brazilians, he said, want flour from 
the U.S. now because of its lower 
cost and the importer said also that 
if the Brazilian market is won now, 
the U.S. could hold it in the years 
ahead when U.S. millers will be 
“hunting for customers and the wheat 


OKLAHOMA WHEAT PICTURE 
BRIGHTENED BY RAINS 


OKLAHOMA CITY—General rains 
ranging from ', to 2 in. covered the 
state the past week and brightened 
prospects for the 1948 wheat crop. 
Approximately 80% of wheat acreage 
in the more important wheat areas 
has been seeded, but will afford little 
pasturage, because of delayed plant- 
ing. In the eastern portion of the 
state, wheat is affording good grazing 
as rains have been more abundant in 
that section. 


farmers will want a market for their 
surplus.” 

“The middle class in Brazil is not 
only developing a very pronounced 
preference for white flour,” he said, 
“but it has the money to buy white 
flour and has products to send to the 
U.S. in exchange. We have coffee, 
vegetable oils, minerals and other 
products the U.S. needs. We can each 
add to the wealth of the other if we 
exchange our products.” 
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Chicago Flour 
Distributors Name 
1948 Committees 


CHICAGO—R. E. Bemmels, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Association of 
Flour Distributors, and the other of- 
ficers and directors at a meeting Nov. 
21 appointed the following standing 
committees for the ensuing year: 


Auditing committee: Ward Miller, 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., chair- 
man; Urban A. Arnold and D. M. 
Kelly, Kelly Flour Co. 


Conference: F. E. Church, B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., chairman; A. 
Dombrowski, Chicago Flour Co., and 
J. Howorka, Minneapolis-Larabee 
Flour Co. 


Membership: Wayne T. Wilson, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., chairman; D. C. 
Cregier, Hobart J. Thurber Co., and 
R. Schadler, Vanderbilt Flour Co. 


Nominating: H. E. Burgess, Brain- 
erd & Burgess, Inc., chairman; Phil 
Fine and Milton Reese, Nelson K. 
Reese’s Sons Co. , 


Program: George A. Shields, New 
Century Co., chairman; N. G. Ander- 
son, Bay State Milling Co.; F. T. 
Herbert, Johnson-Herbert & Co.; 
Walter Coleman, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., and F. A. Owens, Interna- 
tional Milling Co. 


For the past several years this or- 
ganization has honored a member at 
its annual golf tournament outing. 
In the past, the golf committee has 
selected the member to be honored. 
However, the directors decided to ap- 
point a special award committee to 
make a selection next year. This 
committee consists of D. D. Vaughan, 
Bemmels-Vaughan, chairman; F. T. 
Herbert, Johnson-Herbert & Co., and 
Fred Larsen, Habel, Armbruster & 
Larsen Co. 





Anderson Asks for Allocation 
But Not Renewed Price Control 


WASHINGTON—Although the sec- 
retary of agriculture, Clinton P. An- 
derson, wants power to allocate com- 
modities in short supply in the do- 
mestic market, he has revealed to the 
Senate-House Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report that he is reluctant 
to see the reinstatement of price con- 
trols. He exposed a ‘clear rift with 
the White House on this important 
policy item when he told the com- 
mittee that, after examining all pos- 
sibilities, he had concluded that the 
way to halt fattening of livestock, 
which the administration demands, 
was to let grain prices seek their own 
levels until feeders were priced out of 
the grain markets. The only alterna- 
tive would be price control. 

Carl C. Farrington, said Mr. Ander- 
son, will present the USDA version 
of the President’s request to Con- 
gress for power to allocate commodi- 
ties in the U.S. 

Under persistent prodding by Sen. 
Robert A. Taft, chairman of the 


committee, the secretary was forced 
into repeated concessions that many 
of the present administration policies 
and proposals would lead to higher 
domestic prices. Mr. Anderson agreed 
with Sen. Taft’s suggestion that the 
present grain conservation policy and 


the export program would drive meat 
prices higher late this winter. He 
expressed doubt, however, that meat 
prices would rise high enough to make 
the feeding of wheat on an increased 
scale profitable. 

In prefacing his appeal for domes- 
tic allocation control authority over 
agricultural commodities, Mr. Ander- 
son reviewed the voluntary conserva- 
tion efforts of the Citizens Food Com- 
mittee and said the program was suc- 
ceeding. The USDA procurement pol- 
icies were moving forward, he said, 
without serious difficulties. Enough 
wheat has been obtained, it was stat- 
ed, to meet requirements through 
March shipping schedules and enough 
flour to last through January. 


Under questioning over the possible 
operations of domestic allocation con- 
trols Mr. Anderson stated that it was 
probable that he would continue use 
controls over grains by distillers but 
failed to cite other examples. He 
dodged repeated questioning as to 
why the government shipped grain 
to foreign nations which continued 
to distill beverage alcohol, but ad- 
mitted that the U.S. was exporting 
malting barley at the rate of 3 mil- 
lion bushels annually and that ex- 
ports in October and November 
would reach approximately 500,000 bu. 


° 
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With President Truman’s request 
for sweeping domestic controls only 
serving to further confuse buyers’ 
thinking about future price trends, 
flour trade last week continued of 
moderate volume. The general feel- 
ing among the trade was that Con- 
gress would not approve domestic al- 
locations and price restrictions, but 
nevertheless few bakers or distrib- 
utors cared to risk taking on large 
forward shipment flour orders at cur- 
rent high prices. Buyers with mod- 
erate storage stocks of flour on hand 
were falling back on such reserves 
and limiting new purchases to small 
fill-in quantities. Shipping directions 
on old contracts were none too active 
and some mills were concerned 
enough about running time to offer 
price concessions for immediate ship- 
ment orders. Export sales against De- 
cember and January allocations made 
up for the lag in domestic business in 
some sections of the country. 


SPRING MILLS SELL 
68% CAPACITY 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 68.5% of capacity, against 50% 
the previous week and 115.3% a year 
ago. The business was made up of 
mostly small or medium-sized lots for 
immediate to nearby shipment. Many 
bakeries and jobbers are reported to 
have sizeable stocks of flour on hand, 
having taken them in recent weeks 
upon advice of millers that prices 
would be higher. These users and dis- 
tributors now are drawing upon the 
storage stocks and are not coming 
for additional large amounts. Price 
shading by some mills in order to at- 
tract quick shipment orders to main- 
tain running time is creating a bad 
situation. The state of mind of most 
flour buyers has not improved since 
the opening of the special session of 
Congress. Likelihood of domestic in- 
flation controls seems remote, but de- 
spite this feeling, flour buyers cling 
to hand-to-mouth buying policies be- 
cause of the high prices. Family trade 
is only fair and not showing the sea- 
sonal pick-up expected at this time 
of year. Directions on old orders are 
fairly active, but new bookings are 
limited to small amounts because of 
the price situation. PMA prices have 
been too low to attract spring wheat 
flour offers and the same is true of 
private export bids. 


EXPORT SALES HIKE 
SOUTHWESTERN TOTAL 


Southwestern mills increased sales 
to 70% of capacity the past week, 
as compared with 32% the previous 
week and 102% a year ago. Virtually 
all of the increase was in export busi- 
ness against December and some 
January allocations, since domestic 
trade remained very quiet. Bakery 
and family interests were seeking 
only minor lots of flour and none of 
them took hold beyond immediate 
needs. The PMA was out of the mar- 
ket, having obtained about 2 million 
sacks the previous week. Bakery buy- 
ers ordered small lots only when 
stocks were near depletion. Many of 
them argue that bread prices are 
such that to buy flour in any great- 
er quantity at present levels is too 
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TRUMAN’S CONTROL REQUESTS 
ADD TO TRADE CONFUSION 


Few Believe Price Control or Rationing Will Be Ap- 
proved, But Flour Buyers Hesitate to Risk Big 
Commitments at Current High Prices 


much of a risk. The basis of most 
bakery sales is market price date of 
shipment. Running time among most 
mills is such that when flour for 
January delivery is ground unfilled 
orders will have dwindled away. A 
30-. to 60-day backlog is all that re- 
mains on most mill books. 


EASTERN BUYERS 
DOUBTFUL 


Buffalo mills report buyers still in 
deep doubt about what policy to pur- 
sue in view of the currently con- 
fused national picture. Few users are 
trying to anticipate future trends and 
are holding back on large commit- 
ments for the present. The few size- 
able orders placed since President 
Truman’s message to Congress were 
for rounding out stocks. Smaller bak- 
ers have shown little interest. Metro- 
politan New York bakers and job- 
bers continued to hold purchases to 
small fill-in lots. Scattered offerings 
at prices below the going market re- 
sulted in about the only new business. 
Export business included sales to 
France, Holland and Belgium. 

Boston business continued limited 
to small fill-in lots for immediate de- 
livery, with what little activity there 
was centered in hard winter wheat 
types. Increasing interest was report- 
ed from some buyers, but the in- 
quiries did not result in sales. All 
segments of the trade are watching 
Washington developments. Uncertain- 
ty about prices held Philadelphia 
trade to a minimum. Most buyers are 
on the sidelines to await develop- 
ments. A few are nibbling with be- 


low-market bids and it was reported 
that a 25¢ sack reduction might pro- 
duce some buying. Jobbers report 
lighter trade, blaming it partially on 
the tightening credit situation. Pitts- 
burgh buyers dropped out of the mar- 
ket with the advance in prices which 
followed President Truman’s message 
to Congress. 


CENTRAL STATES 
BUYERS SKEPTICAL 


Chicago trade was spotty and most- 
ly quiet, with buyers skeptical of the 
high prices and still holding off. Only 
a few replacement orders were re- 
ported. Shipping directions on old or- 
ders were only fair. Cleveland han- 
dlers reported mill agents actively 
seeking shipping directions, with some 
offering discounts of 10@25¢ sack if 
immediate shipping instructions were 
furnished with contracts. Jobbers, 
however, were not interested in mak- 
ing further commitments, as there 
has been a decided drop in both bak- 
ery and family flour inquiry. Some 
buying by bakers, family trade and 
blenders was reported by St. Louis 
mills, but individual orders were 
small and the trade in general was 
following a cautious buying policy. 
Export and domestic demand for 
clears improved noticeably and for- 
eign inquiry for 72 and 80% flour was 
good, 


HESITANT ABOUT 
FOLLOWING ADVANCE 


Southern flour buyers show hesi- 
tancy in following upturns in flour 
prices and bookings for future ship- 
ment are at very low ebb. Sales for 
immediate delivery, however, are 
slightly improved, as sellers were of- 
fering at a discount for quick deliv- 
ery. The New Orleans bakery strike 
is now in its eighth week. 


PACIFIC MILLS HAVE 


WHEAT TROUBLE 


Mills in the Pacific Northwest are 
not yet up to a full grind, but some 





Macaroni.Makers Order Out Previous 
Granular Contracts; New Buying Light 


Durum millers report that only 
those macaroni manufacturers whose 
stocks of granulars are exhausted are 
doing any buying, and then only 
enough to carry them for the time be- 
ing. When they place an order, they 
want immediate shipment. Demand 
for macaroni products remains good. 

There has been no slowing up in 
shipping directions on granulars. The 
volume of directions might indicate 
that bookings in the past were larg- 
er than reported at the time, but mill- 
ers say sales have just about equalled 
production throughout the crop year, 
and there has been enough day-to- 
day buying for prompt shipment, to 
keep the mills running at capacity. 
Few mills have a normal backlog of 
business on their books. One mill 
manager reports unfilled business the 
lightest since the subsidy was re- 
moved. 

Only a very few scattered round- 
lot bookings have been made on this 
crop. Normally, in September, manu- 
facturers buy enough to last them six 
months or more, but this year was an 
exception. Prices were too high, but 
they have kept advancing, so manu- 
facturers are still not keen about an- 
ticipating their needs. With good 
amber durum commanding around 
$3.10@3.11 bu., granulars were quoted 
at $6.70 sack, bulk. 


Thus far, the CCC is understood to 
have bought about 6 million -bushels 
of durum for export. This nearly ab- 
sorbs the increase in this year’s crop 
over that of 1946, and, if the govern- 
ment buys much more, it may mean 
that choice milling grades may be- 
come scarce before another crop can 
be harvested. The 1947 crop contained 
a lot of off grade durum. Most of it 
has been bought by the government 
for export, and millers feel this has 
been good for the market. Export 
buying has sustained prices and may 
encourage farmers to continue the 
growing of durum. 

Durum wheat prices, delivered at 
Minneapolis, Nov. 22, were as follows: 

Minneapolis 


1 Amber Durum or better........ $3.13@3.14 
2 Amber Durum or better........ 3.13@3.14 
3 Amber Durum or better........ 3.12@3.13 
1 Durum or better ...........++. 3.03 @3.08 
2 Durum or better ............+. 3.03@3.08 
3 Durum or better .........05065 3.02@3.07 


DURUM PRODUCTS QUTPUT 
Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten milling companies, which represent the 
total capacity in the United States, in 
sacks, with comparisons; percentage of ca- 
pacity based on six-day week: 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
BUG, BO+ES 50 i ic ve owes *242,742 103 
Previous week ........ 249,376 106 
VORP BBO. onccsciccrver 233,487 111 
Crop year 
* production 
Sues: i-Wee.. BG, BST soo s.i codecs 4,611,869 
July 1-Nov. 23, 1846 .....ccssere 3,781,056 


*Preliminary, 


November 25, 1947 


improvement was shown last week. 
Mills offered flour to the Philippines 
on the new January allocation last 
week and many acceptances were re. 
ceived quickly. Millers freely predict 
that shortage of wheat will force 
curtailment of operations by January. 
Domestic business is only fair, espe. 
cially with the bakery trade. 


EXPORT BIDS NOT 
ATTRACTIVE 


Export bids were unattractive to 
many mills, but a considerable volume 
of December business was booked, 
particularly in the Southwest. Sup. 
plementary December allocations to 
Belgium and: the Netherlands were 
filled during the week, the Belzians 
buying on a basis of $7.22@7.23 c. and 
f. Antwerp. Dutch bidding covered 
several days’ time and varied from 
$7.93@8.04 c. and f. Rotterdam. The 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration was out of the market, hay- 
ing obtained about 2 million sacks a 
week ago. Some Philippine business 
was confirmed by Pacific Northwest 
mills. 


CANADIAN EXPORT 
BUSINESS UP 


Canadian mills were given author- 
ity by the wheat board to make sales 
of government regulation flour to the 
U.K. through the first quarter of 
1948, with the wheat related price un- 
changed at $1.55 bu., plus carrying 
charges of 34%¢ bu. As yet no av- 
thorization to make sales to other 

(Continued on page 39) 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MILLFEEDS SHARPLY 
HIGHER WITH GRAIN 


—<>—. 
Demand Expands as Wheat, Corn, 
Oats Soar to New 30-Year Pesks 
—Offerings Very Light 


Feed markets are sharply higher 
than a week ago, reflecting further 
advances in wheat and feed grain 
prices which carried them into new 
30-year high ground Nov. 24. Mill- 
feeds, which had been inclined to lag 
in recent weeks, came to life in a 
big way early this week, when de- 
mand expanded materially and offer- 
ings by mills suddenly dried up 

With plants preparing to shut down 
over Thanksgiving, and shipping 4i- 
rections on old flour orders lagging 
in many instances, offerings of mill- 
feed fell off sharply at the advance. 
Wintry weather, especially in the 
northern part of the country, placed 
a heavy drain on dealer stocks of 
feed. and brought these distributors 
in for replacements. Not only was 
the spot market tight, but inquiries 
spread over into the future months, 
with bran for December through 
March quoted $1@1.50 ton over spot 
and the heavy offal showing even 
higher premiums for early 1948 ship- 
ment. 


Millfeed Production 


Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas, amounted to 61,973 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 60,961 tons in the 
week previous and 59,512 tons in the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 1,256,460 
tons as compared with 1,048,474 tons 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 
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Wheat to New 30-Year Highs 


on Heavy Foreign Needs 


USDA Intentions to Meet or Exceed 570 Million-Bushel 
Goal. Expressed—January Allocations Above December 


Wheat futures soared past the pre- 
yious 30-year high levels established 
some weeks ago and registered new 

Nov. 24. Washington news dom- 
inated the rising trend and, as usual, 
included a flood of conflicting state- 
ments about the quantity of grains 
and flour to be exported for foreign 
relief. First, the State- Department 
admitted that a total of 500 million 
pushels of all grains, of which 450 
million would be wheat and flour, 
probably would be all that could be 
spared for the export program. A 
day later, officials of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, came forth 
with 2 statement that the 570 million- 
bushel] goal could be met and even 
intimated that it might be exceeded. 


All Futures to New Highs 


As compared with a week ago, 
wheat futures closed 6%@11¢ bu. 
higher. Final prices at leading ex- 
changes Nov. 24 were at new 30-year 
peaks for all deliveries, as follows: 
Chicago-December $3.14, May $2.99%4 
@2.99%, July $2.66% @2.67, Septem- 
ber 52.60%; Minneapolis—December 
$3,067, May $2.92%;. Kansas City— 
December $3.03@3.03%, May $2.92, 
July $2.59%. All deliveries of corn 
and oats futures also were in new 
high ground. 

After a jittery start following 
President Truman’s request to Con- 
gress for renewed rationing, alloca- 
tion and price control powers, the 
market developed firmness when it be- 
came evident that the proposals were 
so fantastic that Congress would be 
unlikely to approve them. 


Allocations Increased 


January export allocations § an- 
nounced during the week call for 
shipments of 35,946,000 bu. of wheat, 
flour and grain sorghums, an increase 
over 2% million bushels from the 
December total. For the first seven 
months of the crop year, allocations, 
including carryover from June, 1947, 
amount to 345.7 million bushels. The 
CCC portion of the total allocations 
amounts to 246.1 million bushels, 
while that agency already has pro- 
cured 295.7 million. Subsequent USDA 
statements said the government was 
covered on its grain needs through 
March, 1948, but would continue to 
Purchase supplies against last quar- 
ter requirements. 

Further rain and snow over the 
dry winter wheat belt, which will 

e germination of much late 
seeded wheat, temporarily removed 
the drouth condition as a market in- 
fluence. Reliable crop authorities, 
however, contend that only the sur- 
face soil was moistened and the 
threat of a short crop next year re- 
Mains as serious as ever. One ex- 
Pert said 100 million bushels for 
Kansas was an optimistic figure. 


K. C. Premiums Recover 


Cash wheat premiums went into a 
Week-long tumble at Kansas City 
Nov. 14-20, but on succeeding days 
the market picked up new strength. 
Some mill inquiry and a good demand 
ftom elevator and merchandising in- 
terests in the face of reduced offer- 

accounted for the upturn in 
Prices. The jump of corn values to 
New peaks for the year added 
Strength to wheat prices, and in- 
eased allocations of wheat and 





flour for January export also was a 
firming influence. Receipts of wheat 
at Kansas City were somewhat im- 
proved towards the end of the week, 
but the bulk of the amount was go- 
ing into storage to await the turn of 
the year before prices are fixed. The 
boxcar situation was much improved. 
The range for No. 1 dark hard, rose 
from $2.93@3.45% Nov. 15 to $3@ 
3.47% Nov. 22. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Nov. 22, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $3.00 @3.47% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.99% @3.46% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.99 @3.45% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.98% @3.44% 
BUG, 2 OG ac ccccceccnsviceocs 3.01 @3.05% 
SE i Barras rere 3.00% @3.04% 
ee 7 Sr reyes rae ee cr 3.00 @3.04% 
iS Sa Perr Pri 2.99% @3.03% 


Fort Worth reported ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard winter quoted Nov. 24 
at $3.24@3.25, basis delivered Texas 
common points. Wheat with 13% pro- 
tein brought 3¢ premium. Demand 
was only fair, but offerings were light. 


Duluth Wheat Wanted 


Movement to spring wheat termi- 
nals slackened further, with only 1,- 
319 cars received at Minneapolis and 
1,842 at Duluth. Demand largely 
centered on wheat which could be de- 
livered at Duluth in time for lake 
shipment. Local mill buyers at Min- 
neapolis were in and out, but pro- 
ceeded cautiously and when daily re- 
quirements were filled, usually with- 
drew. All around, however, demand 
was active enough to advance pre- 
miums about 2¢ bu. covering all 
grades and proteins. Ten cents over 
Minneapolis December was bid for 
ordinary No. 1 dark northern spring 
for delivery at Duluth by Nov. 25, 
but only 5¢ over December was bid 
for the same grades, delivery at Min- 
neapolis by Dec. 15. Premiums on 
durum wheat firmed, influenced by 
limited offerings and a somewhat 
more active mill demand. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, Nov. 22: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ib........... $3.12% @3.17 
1 DNS 59 Ib. ..wcccesccvesvecs 3.11% @3.16 
1 DNB G8 Id. ..ccwcccecscccees 3.11% @3.16 
3 DNB 6T IDS wececsccccvceccae 3.10% @3.15 
BS DNG GE ID. .nccwccctcscccene 3.08% @3.14 
S DNS G6.1R. cv sceccccccccceces 3.07% @3.13 


Protein premiums: 12% 3¢, 13% 13¢, 14% 
24¢, 15% 38¢, 16% 48¢. 


Car Shortage Pinches 


In the Pacific Northwest there were 
few cars of wheat available to 
the trade last week owing to the car 
service order requiring all wheat to 
be loaded for account of the CCC. 
The few cars. had been loaded prior 
to the service order. However, at the 
end of the week, there were a few 
more cars where railroads had filled 
their quota. These found a ready de- 
mand in the trade, although.an acute 
situation- has not developed. Mills 
still are able to operate on a back- 
log of wheat. It is anticipated that 
it will take another week for the 
CCC to obtain its shipping require- 
ments. Two cargoes of barley were 
loaded on ships that had been booked 
for wheat. The barley went to Korea. 
CCC bought only 100,000 bushels 
wheat for the four reporting days 
last week. Cash wheat prices held 
firm, with little action except on 
Montana milling wheat.. Crop con- 
ditions are very good, with ample 
moisture. 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting 
currently to The Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to 
capacity and to the total estimated output of all mills in the U.S. expressed 


in percentages: 

















Nov. 16-22, Previous Nov. 17-23, Nov. 18-24, Nov. 19-25, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 
WaPtMWONE i dcascdc ccoteeescres *935,922 963,545 1,038,629 820,487 765,022 
GOUT WORE..c cesedces cds ewceedee 1,492,747 1,517,873 1,405,752 1,182,836 1,122,048 
WUMERIO oes cde wesc cdnesdicaecs *630,445 604,215 578,145 493,929 621,429 
Central and Southeast ......... *580,526 597,109 599,342 541,608 567,970 
North Pacific Coast .......... *373,801 402,749 342,910 315,237 363,744 
yo) Por Ee here ri ees 4,013,441 4,085,491 3,964,778 3,354,097 3,340,213 
Percentage of total U.S. output 67 67 67 71 73 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
c————Percentage of capacity operated, om— July 1 to——— 
Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
16-22, Previous 17-23, 18-24, 19-25, Nov. 22, Nov. 23, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 1947 1946 
Northwest ...... 90 92 101 82 80 19,805,523 18,658,924 
Southwest ...... 96 98 97 87 81 32,010,522 29,266,991 
Buffalo ......... 105 101 96 82 90 11,178,974 10,809,069 
Central and Ss. E. 73 75 76 68 72 11,966,582 10,613,168 
No. Pacific Coast 103 111 91 88 88 7,285,802 6,581,924 
Totals ....2:. 92 94 93 82 82 82,247,403 75,925,086 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
ey Bey — Montana and Iowa: 
Nov. 16-22 ...... 372, , 
Previous week .. 372,720 335,202 90 weer Fieee Pets Ge 
Year ago ....... 364,320 334,936 92 capacity output tivity 
Two years ago .. 352,800 281,798 80 Nov. 16-22 ...... 666,600 *568,274 85 
Five-year average ......-.sceseees 79 Previous week .. 666,600 601,495 90 
Ten-year A@VCTAGS ....scecesccesece 17 Year ago ....... 667,800 665,295 100 
Wichita Two years ago .. 667,800 529,168 79 
Nov. 16-22 ...... 118,800 100,853 85 Five-year Average ........seeeeees 71 
Previous week .. 118,800 95,757 81 Ten-year AVeTAage ........eeeeescees 63 
Wear OHO ....ses 112,800 106,884 95 *Preliminary. 
Two years ago .. 111,132 73,327 66 
Five-year average ......eeeeeeeees 80 Minneapolis 
Ten-year AVETATS ....ccscccccceces 71 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Salina capacity output _ tivity 
Nov. 16-22 ...... 100,200 100,892 101 Nov. 16-22 ...... 378,360 *367,648 97 
Previous week .. are aes 4 Previous week .. 378,360 367,876 97 
Year ago ......- 84, , Year ago ......, 360,360 373,334 104 
Fire veers ago, $0.66 tans Two years ago .. $21,300 301,518 91 
Ten-year average .......sccceceeee 83 Five-year Average .....6seseeseees 81 
55 Representative Mills Ten-year AVCTAZS ......eceeesceees 64 
Noy. 15-22 ...... 959,280 947,645 99 *Preliminary. 
Previous week .. 959,280 980,995 102 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Year ago .......» 894,660 888,906 99 
Two years ago .. 814,380 763,493 94 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Five-year Average ......seeeeecees 87 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
TOM=VUGF AVETABS 2... ee cccccccccccs 79 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior Washington 
Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
Nov. 16-22 ...... 223,320 *260,301 117 
Previous week .. 223,320 263,346 118 
Year ago ....... 243,720 203,719 84 
Two years ago .. 225,720 170,022 75 
Five-year Average .....sceecececes 79 
Ten-year average ....... tg tseeces 70 


*Preliminary. 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Nov. 16-22 ...... 140,010 113,500 ~ 81 
Previous week .. 140,010 139,403 100 
Year ago ....... 134,200 139,191 104 
Two years ago .. 134,800 145,215 108 
Five-year A@VOTaGe ...ccccccccesecs 86 
Ten-year AVCTABZS .....cceeeeeceees 78 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output = tivity 
Nov. 16-22 ...... 791,466 *580,526 73 
Previous week .. 791,466 597,109 75 
Year ago ....... 785,646 599,342 76 
Two years ago .. 794,106 541,608 68 
Five-year Average ......sceceseses 68 
Ten-year AVETABS .....eccscccesecs 66 


*Preliminary. 


BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Nov. 16-22 ...... 601,200 *630,445 105 
Previous week .. 601,200 604,215 101 
"WR GO cen nnd 601,200 578,145 96 
Two years ago .. 600,600 493,929 82 
Five-year Average .....-seeeeeeeee 85 
Ten-year AVeCTAZS ..... cece eecsece 78 


*Preliminary. 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, to- 
gether with season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and 
Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills 
of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. Figures show produc- 
tion from March 1 to Sept. 1; 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of mill- 
feed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


o—Southwest*—, ——Northwest*—, -—Buffalot— 


--Combined**—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date 


Nov. 16-22 .... 30,228 654,004 $19,237 
Previous week .. 30,737 18,441 
Two weeks ago. 31,350 19,442 
a eee 28,466 534,625 20,508 
BOES. oo ws cr bhaweve 23,952 546,676 16,615 
1964" . octaves 22,721 499,362 15,492 
RGSS: hada ov addy 24,907 §20,777 14,965 
Five-yr. average 26,055 551,089 17,363 


*Principal mills. 


**75% of total capacity. 


production to date production to date production to date 


385,344 $12,508 217,112 61,973 1,256,460 
11,783 60,961 
11,558 62,350 
315,782 10,538 198,067 59,512 1,048,474 
371,288 10,002 225,912 60,569 1,143,876 
331,388 10,559 209,469 48,772 1,040,219 
309,591 10,487 203,175 50,359 1,033,543 
342,679 10,819 210,747 54,237 1,104,615 
tAll mills. {Preliminary. 
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NEW GMI LABORATORY—The new laboratory (above) of General 
Mills products control and nutrition departments was formally opened 
in ceremonies Nov. 24. The new building will serve as the hub of a 
nation-wide network of 27 operating laboratories located at company 
plants. The purpose of these control laboratories is the maintenance of 
uniform quality standards for General Mills’ products. 


New General Mills Laboratory 
Opened Nov. 24 in Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS—The new labora- 
tory of General Mills’ products con- 
trol and nutrition departments, locat- 
ed at 1081 2ist Ave. S.E., was for- 
mally opened Nov. 24. After officials 
took formal possession with brief 
ceremonies, hundreds of company 
friends and employees inspected the 
building and were treated to bakery 
goods hot off the company’s product 
testing ovens. 

The event served to highlight the 
move of products control and nutri- 
tion activities from former quarters 
in the Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, the General Mills Building and 
the research laboratories. 

James F. Bell, chairman of the 
board, and Harry A. Bullis, presi- 
dent, made the dedicatory remarks, 
and passed the keys to G. Cullen 
Thomas, vice president in charge of 
the activity. They recounted the 
growth of products control and its 
responsibility for guarding the qual- 
ity of company products. 

The new laboratory will serve as 
the hub of a nation-wide network of 
27 operating laboratories located at 
company plants. The purpose of these 
control laboratories is the mainte- 
nance of uniform quality standards 
for General Mills’ products. 

The nutrition department is con- 
cerned with the study of food values 
in relation to human health and wel- 
fare. Its investigations run the gamut 
from nutritional tests of the com- 
pany’s products to special research 
in the broad field of human nutrition. 

Products control was established 





WASHINGTON, OREGON 
WHEAT EXCELLENT 


PORTLAND, OREGON — Recently 
seeded wheat fields in most Oregon 
and Washington grain growing areas 
are taking on the appearance of huge 
lawns, and prospects for 1948 crop 
are the best in years. This is report 
of George E. Krummick, Continental 
Grain Co., upon his return from an 
inspection tour. Subsoil. moisture con- 
ditions in most districts are above 
average. 








in 1924 as a separate department 
charged with the responsibility for the 
development of quality standard for 
company products, and checking raw 
materials and finished goods to in- 
sure that all products, as released, 
meet those standards. Quality con- 
trol is achieved not only by checking 
raw materials and finished products, 
but also by providing technical serv- 
ices to other operating departments 
such as grain, manufacturing and 
sales. 

Daily testing is carried on in the 
27 field laboratories. In addition, 
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there are numerous activities best 
carried out at a centralized point. 
For example, the Minneapolis head- 
quarters products control laboratory 
develops new and improved analyti- 
cal and testing procedures, checks 
package materials, and tests bakers’ 
flours on a large scale. Comparisons 
are made of production at various 
plants to insure uniformity. 


The characteristics of a General 
Mills product as it reaches the cus- 
tomer are also the concern of the 
headquarters laboratory. For this rea- 
son it regularly inspects samples of 
company products taken from gro- 
cers’ shelves throughout the country. 


To simulate actual bakery condi- 
tions, the Minneapolis laboratory has 
commercial equipment, produces full- 
size loaves and bakes in a quantity 
and by procedures consistent with 
those of commercial bakeshop opera- 
tion. 

In the case of flour enrichment, 
mill laboratories regularly check thi- 
amine content, but riboflavin, niacin 
and iron are assayed in the Minne- 
apolis laboratory. Enrichment ingre- 
dients are added to flour as a uni- 
form compound which itself is sub- 
ject to control at Keokuk, Iowa, 
where it is manufactured. 


G. Cullen Thomas is a vice presi- 
dent and director of General Mills’ 
products control department assisted 
by T. C. Roberts with R. E. Gaylord 
in charge of flour quality, Dr. F. A. 
Collatz concerned with package food 
control and Dr. F. C. Hildebrand in 
charge of chemical laboratory opera- 
tions. 


Dr. Lela Booher, chief nutritionist, 
serves as a consultant to all com- 
pany departments and directs and su- 
pervises the nutrition laboratory 
staff. 

The nutrition department constant- 
ly investigates the nutritional aspects 
of wheat and-such grain products as 
breakfast cereals, flour and ready 
mixes. 
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ASBE Plans 
24th Meeting 
March 8-11 


CHICAGO—The 24th annual meet- 
ing of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers will be held March 
8-11 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
according to a recent announcement 
by J. M. Albright, Marshall Field & 
Co., Chicago, president of the group. 

The program of the convention will 
be governed by changing world con- 
ditions affecting world food supplies, 
it was pointed out after a recent 
meeting of the executive and acvis- 
ory committees of the organization. 
Primarily, the program wil] be de- 
signed to help production men and 
to contribute to their efforts during 
current shortages, it was announced. 

The program committee has held 
three meetings since the last an- 
nual meeting of the ASBE last March. 
Details of the program will be an- 
nounced later. 

Hotel reservations are being han- 
dled for the convention by the Chi- 
cago office of the society. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SURPLUS REPORTED 

WINNIPEG—A combined operat- 
ing surplus for the year ended July 
31, 1947, for Saskatchewan Poo! Ele- 
vators and Saskatchwan Pool Ter- 
minals, Ltd., of $2,169,632.70, was re- 
ported at the 23rd annual meeting of 
the association, held in Regina, Sask., 
recently. This surplus was arrived at 
after providing for depreciation on 
fixed assets at regular rates, interest 
on the 1929-30 pool overpayment and 
payment of interest on elevator de- 
ductions made during the season. It 
was reported that 131,986,000 bu. of 
grain of all kinds were handled 
through Saskatchewan pool country 
elevators during the year. 








January Grain Export Allocations 


Totaling 35,946,000 Bu. Authorized 


WASHINGTON — January export 
grain and flour allocations totaling 
35,946,000 bu. were announced by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture Nov. 
19. The total includes 22,913,000 bu. 
in the form of wheat, 11,673,000 bu. 
wheat in the form of flour and 1,360,- 
000 bu. grain sorghums. No corn, 
oats or barley were allocated for 
January. 

The_ following table shows the 
breakdown by countries, in thousands 
of long tons, grain equivalent: 


Claimant Wheat Flour Sorg. Total 
Austria ....... 34 11 ee 45 
Belgium ...... 25.5 6 31.5 
Pee o< 20 20 
Chima ........ ° 11 11 
+” Gee ee . 16 16 
France ....... 93.5 36 129.5 
Greece ....... 34 11 se 45 
BREED © in cdscs 8.5 12 17 37.5 
TOME. cctccncss 119 33 oe 152 
Mexico ....... 25 ee ee 26 
Netherlands .. 34 12 oe 46 

Bast Indies. .. 5 os 5 
Occ, Zones: 

U.S.-TAK. 

Germany 144.5 *41.5 17 203 

Fr. Germany 17 12 ws 29 

Japan ...... 68 as as 68 
Philippines ... .. 16 we 16 
Portugal ..... 8.5 6 outs 14.6 
Switzerland .. .. 12 é« 12 
U.K. Pacific .. .. +12 as 12 
Miscellaneous . %2.3 940.2 42.5 

Total ...... 613.8 312.7 34 960.5 

Total bushels: Wheat, 22,913,000; flour, 
11,673,000; sorghums, 1,360,000; total, 365,- 
946,000. 


Total December: Wheat, 19,423,000; flour, 
9,818,000; others, 4,428,000; total, 33,669,000. 


*Above includes one cargo whole wheat 
flour. 

tAbove notes clears. 

tIn miscellaneous, wheat represents one 
third of January-March quota as follows: 
Belgian Congo .8, Colombia 1.0, Costa Rica 
-6, Cuba .5, Dominican Republic .4, Ecu- 
ador 2.0, El Salvador .4, Honduras 1.0, Ice- 
land .1. 

fAbove represents one third of January- 
March flour quotas as follows: Belgian 
Congo 1.7, Bolivia 6.0, British Western 
Hemisphere 6.0, British West Africa 3.6, 
Colombia 3.5, Costa Rica 4.2, Dominican 
Republic 4.0, Ecuador 56.0, El Salvador 2.1, 
French Africa 6.0, French West Indies 4.5, 
Guatemala 4.5, Haiti 4.0, Honduras 1.2, Ice- 
land .3, Liberia .3, Mexico 9.9, Netherlands 
West Indies 2.3, Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor 1.6, Nicaragua 2.3, Panama 3.9, Peru 
1.0, Portuguese colonies 5.0, Saudi Arabia 
-6, Surinam .7, 
19.5. 


All flour except that to Occupied 
Zones, Austria, Greece, Italy and 
China is for private procurement. 

Cumulative July, 1947-January, 
1948, grain quotas including carry- 
over from June allocations, totals 
345,700,000 bu. Of this quantity the 
CCC portion is 246,100,000 bu. CCC 
purchases July 1 through Nov. 17, 
plus July 1 stocks, were 295,700,000 
bu. 


Venezuela 17, unspecified 


Allocations Procurement 





July, '47- July 1- 
CCC procurement Jan., 48 Nov. 30 
WORE csc cicccccns 174,800,000 222,000,000 
Flour wheat 
equivalent ..... 40,800,000 41,700,000 
Coarse grains .... 30,500,000 32,000,000 
246,100,000 295,700,000 


Under the allocation column there is in- 


cluded a carry-over from June allocations, 
plus actual and estimated shipments for 
certain nonallocated coarse grain products, 
corrected for actual shipments July through 
October. 

The column headed procurement includes 
CCC purchases July 1, 1947, throug) No- 
vember, 1947. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 17.41 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 17.41, as 
compared with 14.09 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per pound 
of cloth is 32.47, as compared with 
26.69 a year ago. 


| SAREE SRE NENT 


BARLEY SELLS AT NEW 
ALL-TIME HIGH 


All former price records on barley 
were broken Nov. 21, when a car sold 
on the Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
at $2.70 bu. The barley graded No. 1, 
weighed 491, Ib., and tested 11.4% 








moisture. Northrup, King & Co. 
bought it for seed. 
al 
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DOUGH MECHANICS! 


Some bakers are handicapped by the mechanics of their bakery. 
They feel they must use certain types of flours, and make their 
doughs to meet the requirements of their machine operations, 
instead of for the breads they really need. 

Other bakers are happy in their selection of COMMANDER- 
LARABEE ‘Bakers Flours’ that produce the type and kind of fin- 
ished baking they want. For they know these flours, milled by 
“the men who know” exclusively for bakers, will have ample 
fermentation and dough tolerance to stand up through the 


- shop operations and will produce better, more uniform quality 


of baked products. 

Whatever your machine requirements, you'll be happier with 
the COMMANDER-LARABEE ‘Bakers Flour’ of your ‘choice. 
Let your COMMANDER-LARABEE representative tell you about 
their specifications and special baking qualities. 


NORTHWESTERN HARD SPRING SOUTHWESTERN HARD WINTER SPECIAL PURPOSE 
WHEAT FLOURS WHEAT FLOURS SOFT FLOURS 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING co. 


General Offéeee: MINNEAPOLIS 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City 
COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING - 





As old-fashioned in top quality as it 
is modern in bakeshop performance, 
POLAR BEAR flour has a heritage 
of nearly fifty years of quality lead- 


ership. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 





BAGS IN 
BOND! 


First time in history—bonded protection on used bags! Only 
Beedle-Whiton used bags are bonded. Buy with confidence, use 
with. pride. Immediate delivery assured from large physical inven- 
tory maintained at all times by the Northwest's newest, complete 
bag processing plant. Your satisfaction guaranteed. 





BONNER DEED SAGs Write today for facts and prices. 


BEEDLE-WHITON CO. 


470 CLEVELAND AVENUE NORTH, ST. PAUL 4, MINNESOTA 


NEstor 6346 








Mill and Elevator Fires 


are often caused by 


SMOKING 


If smoking must be permitted 
Provide a safe place and 
Confine smoking to that place 


PREVENT FIRE 


MILL MuTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


CHICAGO 























FRED 
1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





YHLMANN GRAIN Co. 


Founded by 
UHLMANN 












1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





















Members of the following Exchanges: 









OPERATING 


Chicago Board of Trad Wy 

Kansas City Board of Trade ABASH ELEVATOR OFFICES: 
Mi is Grai 4 

hue Sox moe ecko, Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. na all ce ag 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 
Duluth Board of Trade & , 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange Enid, Okla. 

New York Rubber Exchange ie ¥ Fort Worth, Texas 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 
New York Cotton Exchange 

2 the Milling Industry 
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Resour Bakers Assn. Elects 


Herman C. Balsiger President 


st. LOUIS — “Expand — but by 

proceeding with caution” was the 

1 theme of the annual conven- 
tion of the Missouri Bakers Assn. at 
Hotel Jefferson Nov. 9-11. Attendance 
exceeded expectations, with 180 regis- 
trations, according to the retiring 

ent of the group, Ed Knaus, 
Knaus Bakery, St. Louis. 

Herman C. Balsiger, Schulze Bak- 
ing Co. (Interstate Baking Corp.), 
Kansas City, was elevated from first 
vice president to president of the as- 
sociation. V. L. Sevra, Sevra’s West 
Lake Rakery, Kansas City, was elect- 
ed first vice president. Carl Muff, 
Muff’s Bakery, Trenton, Mo., was re- 
named treasurer, and Fred L. Calli- 
cotte, Waxide Paper Co., St. Louis, 
was re-elected secretary. 

After-registration events on Nov. 
9were highlighted by a uniform show 
for bakery sales girls, presented by 
St. Louis uniform manufacturers; a 
personality contest for the “most win- 
ning’ bakery sales girl entered by 
bakers, and demonstration of right 
and wrong selling methods by ex- 
perienced retail veterans. 

Mrs. A. Meyer of the Marklin Bak- 
ery, St. Louis, won first prize in the 
contest for “briefs” on good selling, 
which amounted to $20, while Mar- 
geret Albrecht won the $15 first prize 
in the personality contest, judged by 
St. Louis retailers. In both events, 
emphasis was placed on the fact that 
bakery salespeople have a double du- 
ty to perform in giving an impression 
of immaculate cleanliness while at the 
same time being skillful in customer 
approach and selling suggestion. Rus- 
sell Schaumberg was in charge of the 
contest events. 

During the evening of Nov. 9 a 
cocktail party was staged by the al- 
lied trades representatives attending, 
with dancing, dinner and entertain- 
ment provided by William Watts, 
chairman, Fred Meyer and Carl 
Stadelhofer, assisted by Les Pabst 
and Jules Zimmerman. 


Branch Sessions Held 


The first day’s business meetings 
got under way with the splitting of 
members into the wholesale and re- 
tail bakers’ sessions held in separate 
halls. Pat Patterson, C. J. Patterson 
Co, Kansas City; Herman Balsiger, 
Kansas City, and Al Lantz, Lantz 
Brothers, St. Louis, were the three 
featured speakers at the wholesalers’ 
Session. 

Highlight talk was Mr. Balsiger’s 
“Distribution Covers Multitude of 
Sins,” in which he pointed out that 
many costs pile up in distribu- 
tion of baked products which can be 
alleviated, similar costs in in-plant 
distribution and “unseen enemies of 
the black ink” which may be counter: 
acted in management. : 

He was followed by Mr. Lantz, who 
sounded: an encouraging note in re- 
Viewing business conditions in general 
oer the country. Mr. Lantz, pointed 
out that prices may continue to rise, 

r troubles are by no means set- 
tled, and urged the baker to go slow- 
, pay more attention to his operat- 
ig costs and operate more carefully 
tohold on to his present volume. 


Public Relations Discussed 


At the luncheon Nov. 10 Cliff Titus 
the Missouri State Chamber of 
erce answered a lot of bak- 

€fs’ questions in his talk on “Public 
tions.” Pointing out that, from 









the bakery standpoint, public rela- 
tions means far more than mere good 
newspaper advertising and a hand- 
some bakery front. Mr. Titus outlined 
a basic public relations program 
which can bénefit all bakers, includ- 
ing better management of employ- 
ees, good will, store appearance, serv- 
ice and prices to create the respect 
of Mrs. Housewife. He pointed out 
methods for public relations which all 


bakers can use, and replied to many 
questions with examples chosen from 
among St. Louis businesses which 
have hired public relations men or 
agencies to improve their standings. 

In the afternoon session Nov. 10, 
presided over by Charles Koch, Koch's 
Bakery, St. Louis, a disappointment 
developed when C. P. Binner, presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Assn., 
was unable to reach St. Louis due to 
bad flying weather. In his place, Al 
Lantz discussed the baking industry 
promotional program. Four changes 
in the program were outlined, each 
of which was forced by the Presi- 
dent’s conservation program, accord- 
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.... The well-dressed man starts with shorts ‘“‘by Percy Kent’’ 


“YOU'RE RIGHT, DON...MEN FIND -USES FOR KEN-PRINTS, TOO!” 


4 And not only shorts!....The men of the family 
are wearing sport shirts, play suits and many other 
items made from smart Ken-Prints. Yes’sir!....the 
homemaker’s dressing her whole family in Ken- 
Prints....dressing up the house with them, too! 
That’s why any good product sells better: when 
it’s packaged in a Ken-Print Bag. Try them and 
; watch sales grow! 
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ing to Mr. Lantz, which necessitated 
reshaping planned events. 

“This Is It” was the subject chosen 
by John Garrow, Chapman & Smith 
Co., Chicago, in outlining price devel- 
opments among bakery supply manu- 
facturers and distributors. He gave 
every baker an idea of what to ex- 
pect in future months. 

Mr. Garrow, in close touch with 
manufacturers and suppliers in all 
phases of the industry, distributed a 
booklet containing a previous talk of 
his before a congressional commit- 
tee on the same subject. He brought 
out the suggestion that something 

(Continued on page 22) 


original 
Don Russell 
drawing 





“‘Ken-Print Bags are worth the difference in cost”’ 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


New York 
Chicago 


Kansas City 
Minneapolis 


Buffalo Hutchinson 
Oklahoma City 
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CHICAGO — The Journal of the 
American Medical Assn. has pub- 
lished in its Nov. 22 issue an edi- 
torial cautioning against “hasty and 
intemperate action” in the matter of 
agenized flour. It is pointed out that 
such action “might provoke a food 
crisis at a time when such a situa- 
tion would be far more serious than 
any effects related to the use of the 
flour concerned.” 


The Journal provides in the same 
issue the text of a letter on this 
subject from the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research Coun- 
cil to Dr. P. B. Dunbar, commis- 
sioner of food and drugs in the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. This letter was 
published in full in the Nov. 18 is- 
sue of The Northwestern Miller. It 
advised a reduction in the use of 
Agene. 

In addition to this content, the 
Journal prints extensive reports of 
experimentations in feeding agenized 
flour to animals. One of these re- 
ports, entitled “White Bread and 
Epilepsy in Animals,” is written by 
Capt. Maurice L. Silver of the U. S. 
Army’s Medical Corps and a group 
of associates, and the other, cap- 
tioned “Role of ‘Agenized’ Flour in 
the Production of Running Fits,” is 
the joint product of Dr. C. A.:El- 
vehjem of the department of bio- 
chemistry in the University of Wis- 
consin and a group of associates in 
the university’s school of medicine. 


Little New Evidence 


The findings of these investigators 
present no significant additions to 
those reported previously as the re- 
sult of experiments conducted in this 
country and in England. However, 
the report of the army investigators 
indicates that suspicion now is di- 
rected against agenized flours as a 
possible cause of duodenal ulcers, 
schizophrenia and disseminated 
sclerosis — diseases having a neuro- 
logic component. 

“We are investigating some possi- 
bilities,’ comment the army phy- 
sicians. “For instance, allergy studies 
are being conducted on a hospital 
population to determine whether 
there is sensitivity among any groups 
of patients to agenized proteins.” 


More Research Called For 


The Journal editorially calls for 
continuation of research “until the 
true nature of the toxic effect of 
flour treated with this agent is a 
parent.” : 

“The investigations already under 
way,” states the Journal, “indicate 
that much more complete informa- 
tion will be available in the near 
future, as mentioned by the Food and 
Nutrition Board in its report to the 
commissioner of food and drugs. For- 
tunately, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., 
the company which is the principal 
supplier of Agene, a commercial name 
of nitrogen trichloride, and the lead- 
ing millers and bakers have indicated 
their willingness to comply volun- 
tarily with any measures recommend- 
ed by responsible groups of scientists 
and public health officials. Because 
of the indications from the evidence 
thus far available the members of 
the medical profession should be im- 
mediately interested and keep in- 
formed as to the progress of fur- 
ther research.” 

Sketching the background of the 
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Medical Journal Cautions Against 
Hasty Action on Agenized Flour 


problem the Journal’s editor says: 

“For about twenty-five years mills 
have been exposing flour to nitrogen 
trichloride, a method recognized offi- 
cially as safe for aging flour arti- 
ficially. Such exposure not only im- 
proves the baking quality of flour 
quickly and effectively but also pro- 
duces a larger, softer loaf of bread 
with a silkier and somewhat whiter 
crumb. For years the method has 
been preferred by industry because 
of its supposedly harmless nature. 
Moreover, the effect of the gas per- 
mits early utilization of flour in con- 
trast with the long time necessary 
to mature the flour in storage ware- 
houses. Now scientific investigation 
carried out in England and in the 
United States have cast suspicion on 
this process. While the evidence 
available ... need not produce alarm 
in the minds of people generally, it 
is sufficient to cause the Food and 
Nutrition Board of the National Re- 
search Council to recommend con- 
tinued investigation of the toxicity of 
the nitrogen trichloride process, the 
development of alternative processes 
and a reduction in the use of the ni- 
trogen trichloride technic to the ab- 
solute minimum. 

“In 1937 Melnick and Cowgill 
published the results of an _  in- 
vestigation on the toxic effects on 
dogs of diets high in gliadin. Next 
Arnold and Elvehjem reported in 
1939 that such diets might produce 
in dogs a condition known as ‘running 
fits’ and questioned whether this was 
a deficiency disease. The condition 
called ‘canine hysteria’ has been rec- 
ognized for some time and was be- 
lieved by some to be an infection. In- 
terest lagged thereafter, perhaps due 
to the war. Then in 1946 Mellanby in 
England reported the production of 
canine hysteria by feeding dogs flour 
treated with nitrogen trichloride and 
proved that the toxic element was 
developed in this process. 


“Since the publication of the report 
by Mellanby, the U.S. Public Health 
Service, the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research 
Council and the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the American Medical 
Association have been participating 
actively in a consideration of this 
problem. These groups are also co- 
operating with the Food and Drug 
Administration in intensive research, 
as revealed by the experimental work 
reported in this issue of The Journal. 


“As will be seen from these results, 
evidence is not yet available to dem- 
onstrate that flour treated with ni- 
trogen trichloride has a toxic effect 
on man to the extent that it affects 
animals and particularly the dog.” 


Views Not Official 


In their comment upon experi- 
ments conducted by them, Capt. Silver 
and his associates explain that their 
statements and opinions do not neces- 
sarily represent the official views of 
any governmental agency. The work 
was carried on in the Medical Nutri- 
tion Laboratory, an installation under 
the jurisdiction of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Army. 

“The earlier investigations of Mel- 
lanby and Elvehjem,” states the Sil- 
ver group, “indicated that nitrogen 
trichloride toxicity was a species-spe- 
cific phenomenon. Subsequent work 
of Mellanby, Moran, Radonski and 
co-workers and ourselves showed 
clearly that abnormalities can be 
produced in rabbits, rats, cats, fer- 
rets, dogs and monkeys. Unfortu- 
nately the crucial experiment on man 
has not yet been reported. 


“We suggest that since the ‘Agene’ 
process is only 25 years old and since 
it is notoriously difficult to duplicate 
in animals disease processes which 
develop during a life span in mar, in- 
vestigation should be directed toward 
those diseases of man which have 





INSTITUTE CONFERENCE—The five field representatives of the Wheat 
Flour Institute recently held a five-day staff conference at Chicago with 
Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder, director of the institute, Herman Steen, vice 
president and secretary of the Millers National Federation, and other 
MNF staff members. Plans were outlined to supplement the emergency 
conservation service already launched by the institute. Pictured at the 
conference (standing, left to right) are Miss Clarice Bloom, west cen- 
tral area; Miss Joellene Vannoy, southeastern area; Mrs. Wilma Tonn 
Lohmeyer, western representative, and Miss Helen Rodgers, “east cen- 
tral area. Seated, left, is Mrs. Snyder, and seated at the right is Miss 


Pauline Girard, eastern area. 
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clearly increased in incidence subse. 
quent to the introduction of the 
‘Agene’ process. 
No Effect on Humans 

“Although we have no evidence of bo 
that nitrogen trichloride is toxic to be | 
man we agree with the report of the fm @% * 
Departmental Committee of the Min. “In 
istry of Health of Great Britain: ‘The 9 velope 
object of maintaining inviolate the jm Short! 
purity of the flour supply we regard # then 
as inspired by a sound instinct and Jy a 
we think that the responsibility for [i graph 
relaxing the principle is a very grave jm myt 
one, particularly at a time when re. that ¢ 
search is beginning to throw new mm this § 
light upon the existence and proper. [i ¢plleP 
ties of the more subtle constituents seizur 
of the foodstuffs. . . . Our view then 9 teen 
is that flour should be the product of jm of the 


the milling of wheat without the ad- 
dition of any foreign substance.’ 
“The significant possibility that a 
toxic substance is being offered to 
the American public in a universal 
and staple article of diet such as 
bread, at a time when we are being 
compelled by present world condi- 
tions to increase the cereal content 
of our diet, makes it imperative that 
the medical profession as a whole 
should take on itself the responsibil. 
ity for investigating, by many differ- 
ent technics and on different species 
of animals, the wholesomeness and 
suitability of all processed foods.” 


What Happens to Bowser 


For those who are not quite sure 
what canine hysteria is and how it 
manifests, the following description 
from the Silver report will be dra- 
matically illuminating: 

“The clinical manifestations of dis- 
turbed functions were different in 
different animals. Dogs _ exhibited 
changes in behavior, ataxia, weak- 
ness and typical epileptic convulsions, 
but the clinical picture varied from 
animal to animal. Commonly the first 
sign of abnormality was a definite 
change in the attitude of the animal 
toward its caretakers. An aggressive 
animal might become retiring, or 4 
friendly one irritable or vicious. Some 
animals would stand quietly and stiff- 
ly for minutes at a time staring into 
space, in a manner reminiscent of 
pyknolepsy. In contrast to these 
‘standing fits’ some animals would 
exhibit classic ‘running fits,’ howling 
and dashing madly around the cage. 
At these times ataxia, especially of 
the hind limbs, was pronounced. Even 
at rest a decided postural change was 
present in the hind limbs, character- 
ized by ‘splayfootedness’. 

“A typical grand mal attack lasted 
about five minutes, and began at any 
time without apparent relation to ex- 
ternal stimuli. Furthermore, there 
was no regular. time interval between 
attacks. Each began with a premonri- 
tory howl, followed by falling over, 
salivation, running or paddling move- 
ments, and finally clonic jerks, urina- 
tion and defecation. In the postictus 
period the animal was weak, arose 
with difficulty, appeared bewi!dered 
and was quiet. Usually about thirty 
minutes after an attack, the dog had 
returned to his preconvulsive state. 


ll kw 
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Similar to Epilepsy 

“When electroencephalograms were 
recorded daily, a cerebral dysrhyth- 
mia indistinguishable from that of 
human epilepsy appeared within 4 
to 72 hours after the start of the 
agenized diet. If the bleached flour 
diet was not changed within 24 hours 
after the onset of symptoms, the ep 
leptic disorder frequently continued, 
and some animals went on to die iD 
status epilepticus. 

“In comparison with dogs, cat 
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showed similar- changes, except that 


ataxia predominated and convulsions 
were less pronounced. In order to 
juce neurologic changes larger 
amounts of toxic flour (per kilogram 
of body weight) were required for 
than for dogs. 
“In monkeys an asynergy first de- 
, best seen after activity. 
Shortly thereafter tremors appeared, 
then weakness of the extremities, 
and, on occasion, electroencephalo- 
ic evidence of a cerebral dys- 
mythmia ‘fright disease.’ We feel 
that the remarkable resemblance of 
this syndrome to human idiopathic 
epilepsy, with its irregular grand mal 
seizures and typical abnormal elec- 
treencephalograms, justifies the use 
of the word ‘epilepsy’. 


The Experimental Flours 


“Most of the flours used in these 
experiments were unbleached when 
obtained from the miller and were 
treated with various bleaching and 
maturing agents under the super- 
vision of the Wallace & Tiernan Co. 
These flours were cemposed of two 
large shipments of enriched straight 
fours milled from Kansas and Ne- 


A Complete Flour Service 


Hard Spring Wheat 
Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 


+ + + + 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 


ers of Occident, American Beauty 
And Other Bakery Flours 
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braska hard red winter wheat. On 
analysis. they contained an average 
of 13.1% moisture, 10.1% protein and 
0.46% ash. The flours were kept in 
a minus 3 C. cold room until used. 
Several samples of the commercially 
treated flours were also stored at 
room temperature to see whether any 
change in potency would occur when 
the flour was kept under different 
conditions. 

“The question arose whether vari- 
ety of wheat played any part in the 
etiology of running fits. Samples of 
unbleached flours were collected from 
the major growing areas with an em- 
phasis on obtaining the principal vari- 
eties of wheat grown in this country.” 

Dr. Elvehjem’s experiments were 
not confined to wheat flour. He says: 
“Mild fits occurred in 19 to 31 days 
when dogs were fed the rye flour ra- 
tion. This period is comparable with 
the 11 to 21 days before seizures ob- 
served when dogs were fed wheat 
flour rations treated with a similar 
level of nitrogen trichloride. Other 
protein-containing food materials 
such as corn flour, casein, skim milk 
powder and gelatin have been treated 
with 20 Gm. nitrogen trichloride per 
hundredweight. Dogs had severe con- 
vulsions in three to five days on the 
casein and corn flour rations, but no 
reaction was obtained with the milk 
powder or gelatin.” 


Experiments on Humans 


Work on the human level is re- 
ported by Dr. Elvehjem as follows: 
“In. a preliminary experiment five 
human subjects ranging in age from 
6 to 16 years were placed on bal- 
anced diets which included daily sup- 
plements of wheat products treated 
with 3 to 20 Gm. of nitrogen tri- 
chloride per hundredweight. The pa- 
tients consumed 70 to 105 Gm. of the 
treated wheat products daily. Diets 
were continued for a two to four 
week period and electroencephalo- 
grams were taken every third day in 
order to detect any possible changes 
which might occur in the electroen- 
cephalograms. Records obtained for 
these subjects showed no abnormali- 
ties in the electroencephalograms 
when agenized materials were includ- 
ed in the diet, and no epileptiform 
seizures occurred. More detailed work 


on children and on adults is now in 


progress and will be reported in the 
near future.” 


(Continued on page 29) 


SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Not by chance is SUNNY KANSAS 


one of America’s outstanding bakery 





flours. For we plan the good baking 
qualities of this well-known brand 
from the first step in wheat selection 
to the final stage of processing. Ex- 
pert milling in our modern plant and 


careful laboratory guidance assure 


the perfection of SUNNY KANSAS. 


* 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA > KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 











—HERE’S A GREAT 
BAKERY FLOUR 


Quality you can trust is milled into 
every sack of BUFFALO, a stand- 








ard patent from selected hard 
winter wheats of superior baking 


character. 


BUFFALO provides 


the extra baking values that mean 
smooth shop production, lower 
costs and a fine-textured, tasty loaf. 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, 





Quality Millers Since 1879 
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“BEST YET” 


Here is an unbeatable combination—BEST YET 
flour and baking skill. These two can produce, 
even under exacting baking conditions, a top 
quality loaf of the kind that wins new customers. 
Try BEST YET soon. You will find it a superior 
bakery flour. 


JUNCTION CITY MILLING CO. 


JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS 
F. A. DAUGHERTY, Manager 






















Alll Grades EXT BA HOUR 
RYE FLOUR _ OF DOUGH STABILITY 
1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal eps. 


7 wire 1SDOM 
Dow Wisee 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 


tends fermentation 
“ROCK RIVER” RY “ ” , 
RIVER E OLD TIMES” BUCK WHEAT tolerance. Provides 


“BLODGETT’S” more time for “cutting over” or 


giving dough extra punches. If 
RYE you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 























—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin MILLS COMPANY 
. 1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











McV & i G as A&R Cc 0., INC. For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 






DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR Genera Sle Otis, 09 W. Jacko iva. 
. Chicago » inois 
415 WEST 10th ST. e KANSAS CITY 6, MO. Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 

















































































































WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, I 
FAMILY P GRAIN MERCHANTS” STANDARD MILLING 
ATENTS Operating : 
Chicago Great Western Elevator COMPANY 
White Crest Red Crest Wolcott yy ~> -, ae Millers of 
on attend an © CERESOT e 
Cake and Pastry Flours Mu" poard of Trade Building TAKERY flours 
J. Cc. L. . - 
Sponge Cracker Flour THE ROSS MILLING CO. | __ Western King Flour 
TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company ¥ op Anaad princi dew aaatven sal 
Leavenworth, Kansas OTTAWA KANSAS MANEY MILLING co. 
Pfeffer Milling Compan « : ” ‘ane 
Manufacturers kien Y Weeeeee Flour Evans Milling Co. 
Winter Wheat Flour Where the INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 
Flake White, Flaty Raffles ToL ee nap Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
podbean as forme ol WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily Wataweter, Kanses Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
a » 
ADT D cba B be PLU LM | Victr-Champlon-Frost King-Headliner | | ‘uov-srex> sirrene = gy. 
BAKERY FLOURS Family Flour De Luxe Seatac aan 
The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co — va 
ema | THE CRETE MILLS | |"mo cosmo 
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Missouri Bakers 





(Continued from page 19) 
must be done to halt the steady 


._ march of price rises, and indicated 


that strong resolutions toward the 
government are the only practical 
way. 

“The government, due to buying 
huge quantities of wheat wherever it 
pleases, without regard to price, is a 
chief contributor to rises in price,” 
Mr. Garrow stated. 

A message on retail selling was de- 
livered by Miss Dorothy Thomas, 
Standard Brands, Inc. Miss Thomas 
distributed a booklet on retail sell- 
ing and discussed the 12 bulletins of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America as to how they might be 
best used in improving retail sclling 
efficiency in all bakeries. 

Mr. Koch pointed out at the end 
of Miss Thomas’ talk that local bak- 
ers are planning to put the training 
in the hands of bakers’ wives, thus 
giving the ladies auxiliary more »res- 
tige and action: Several St. “Louis 
bakeries are already using the ARBA 
plans. 

Taxes Discussed 


Dan Williams, president of the D. 
P. Williams Co., St. Louis, gave an 
explanation of all types of taxes, per- 
sonal, business, property and income. 
Many retailers were surprise’ to 
learn the reasons why a corpor.tion 
paying corporation taxes is often bet. 
ter off than a partnership, exactly 
the reverse of conditions a few years 
ago. This was followed by a lengthy 
open forum discussion on tax mat- 
ters. 

Frank Jungewaelter, executive sec- 


retary of the ARBA, in summing up 


the’ day’s events following Mr. Wil- 
liams’ talk, analyzed the suggestions 
and events outlined, and in the name 
of the Missouri group, thanked each 
speaker. 

Allied tradesmen invited bakers to 
a display of refrigerated cases, pack- 
aging materials and new develop- 
ments in supplies. 

On the last day of the convention, 
William Watts, Standard Brands, 
Inc., was in charge of organized tours 
of St. Louis wholesale and retail bak- 
eries. 
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CENSUS OF MANUFACTURES 
TO START EARLY IN 1948 


WASHINGTON-—Shortly after the 
first of the year all manufacturers 
in the U.S. will receive question- 
naires of the 1947 nation-wide cen- 
sus of manufactures, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce has announced. 

Results of the census will give 4 
complete, clear picture of the changes 
that have occurred in the industry of 
the whole country since the prewar 
period, the department points out. 
The last census of manufactures cov- 
ered 1939, the biennial inquiries hav- 
ing been suspended during the war. 

Since the 1947 census of marufac- 
tures is being conducted primarily 
by mail, it has been urged that all 
manufacturers return their complet- 
ed questionnaires promptly in order 
to keep expenditures of public money 
for the census as low as possible and 
speed publication of the results. 
While reporting in the census of 
manufactures is mandatory, it 8 
pointed out that the same law which 
requires reporting also requires that 
all individual reports and figures sub- 
mitted to the Census Bureau be held 
in strict confidence. Only statistical 
totals are revealed. 
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Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N.Y 
































‘OLD SQUIRE’ 


Always is good flour. Pays 


no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
- Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
q ers at elevators we own and operate. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent - 








King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
CABLE AppREss: SAXONMILL 


OUR 98th YEAR 











FLOURS ‘Rinne 


pring Wheat +» Kansas Whi * Solt Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


! 





New DCA Plant 
Will Specialize in 
Sweet Dough Mix 


NEW YORK — A new plant, de- 
signed to specialize in sweet dough 
mix, will open in Noblesville, Ind., 
Dec. 29, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by the Doughnut Corp. 
of America. 

The Noblesville plant, which has 
been under construction for more 
than 2 years, will be one of the larg- 
est producers of complete mix’ in the 
world, with a daily mixing capacity 
of 15,000 cwt. This is equal to the 
mixing capacity of DCA’s main plant, 
located at Ellicott City, Md. 

Among the new plant’s other fea- 
tures are storage facilities that have 
been specially designed for proper 
aging of all mixes before shipment, 
and advanced research and control 
laboratories. In designing the plant, 
engineers and architects considered 
the requirements of producing com- 
plete mixes. 

DCA officials feel that the im- 
provements in the new plant will 
result in substantial savings for bak- 
ers of sweet yeast raised goods. All 
equipment has been specially de- 
signed for maximum savings of time 
and labor. By concentrating on one 
manufacturing process and producing 
in large volume, plant operations are 
simplified and costs reduced. The 
plant’s location, close to the heart of 
the wheat belt, makes for additional 
savings. 

The advanced efficiency of the No- 
blesville plant will have a direct 
bearing on bakery sales of sweet 
yeast raised goods, according to a 
spokesman of the corporation. Sav- 
ings made through more efficient pro- 
duction methods will mean lower 
bow] costs for bakers and more pop- 
ular prices for customers. 

The Noblesville plant will concen- 
trate its research and production on 
sweet dough mix. 
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7 GENERAL MILLS PLANTS 
WIN SAFETY CERTIFICATES 


MINNEAPOLIS—Seven plants of 
General Mills, Inc., were first place 
award winners among milling and 
processing division contestants in the 
National Safety Council’s annual con- 
test. Each of the plants completed 
the one-year contest which ended 
June 30 without a chargeable acci- 
dent. They were the Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
cereal mill, and flour mills at Chi- 
cago, Louisville, Johnson City, Tenn., 
Wichita Falls and Amarillo, Texas, 
and El Reno, Okla. 

Two General Mills plants received 
the second place award. They are the 
Rossford, Ohio, feed mill and the 
Buffalo flour mill. 

The frequency of accidents in Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., plants was less than 
one third the average of all com- 
panies participating in the milling 
and processing division. 
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CONVENTION SCHEDULED 





CHICAGO—Dean M. Clark, execu- 
tive secretary of the Society of Grain 
Elevator Superintendents, has an- 
nounced that the 1948 convention of 
the organization will be held at Clay- 
Indianapolis, Ind., May 


pool Hotel, 
13-15, 
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HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 











AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 















J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
8AN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
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Each Bin Laboratory Tested for Gluten 
enn. (Characteristics to, Determine 


Baking Strength 
KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 






CALL... 


Victor4384 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Really Good Wheat, Personally 
Selected and Lotted! 


W. W. (Bill) Sudduth 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 
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FIELD SEEDS 
} sh fon dalled prices. | 
Transit 


CHAIN COTMPANY 


The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 














“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 











“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


- LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLE, VA. 











DAVIS - NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 





Exns Mriume Co., Inman, Kan. 
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Buffalo Bakers 
Plan Cooperative 
Radio Program 


BUFFALO—A year’s schedule of 
15-minute radio programs, five days 
a week, designed to carry home to 
the housewife the fact that the retail 
baker offers a quality product at a 
fair price, was tentatively approved 
at a dinner meeting of the Buffalo 
Retail Bakers Assn. Nov. 19. 

The action followed a report by a 
committee, headed by Peter Falter, 
which’ for some months has been 
studying the matter, holding meet- 
ings with radio station officials and 
endeavoring to evolve a program best 
suited to the promotion of the busi- 
ness of the community retail baker. 
The committee found that Chicago 
bakers had successfully put on a pro- 
gram which they have now main- 
tained for four years, with good 
results. 

The program proposed in Buffalo 
will be financed by assessments of 
about $6 or $8 per month per baker 
among 250 retail bakers who, it is 
hoped will sponsor it. 

Bakers who contribute to this ex- 
tension work will be furnished win- 
dow signs and other advertising ma- 
terial to help bring it to the attention 
of the public. There remains consider- 
able work to be done before the pro- 
gram is launched but the prevailing 
sentiment among those at the meet- 
ing was that steps must be taken 
at once “to convince the housewife 
that she can purchase better quality 
goods at her community bakery than 
she can by. baking at home.” 

Abe Saltzman, chairman of the ap- 
prentice program committee, made a 
strong plea for bakers to support the 
educational work of training bakers 
of the future, declaring that other- 
wise the industry will have to meet 
before many years the hard fact that 
there are insufficient skilled bakers 
to meet the demand. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF GTA 
MEMBERS SET FOR DEC. 8-10 


ST. PAUL—The tenth annual 
stockholders’ meeting of the Farm- 
ers Union Grain Terminal Assn. will 
be held here Dec. 8-10, according to 
M. W. Thatcher, general manager, 
who reports that preparations for 
housing more than 3,000 farmer dele- 
gates are now under way. 

The expected record-breaking at- 
tendance will be made up of co- 
operative grain farmers from North 
Dakota and South Dakota, Montana 
and Minnesota. Mr. Thatcher expects 
to propose a gigantic expansion pro- 
gram for cooperative grain market- 
ing facilities in the Northwest, with 
the aim of making cooperative mar- 
keting a dominant voice in the na- 
tion’s market places. 

Regular sessions of the stockhold- 
ers’ meeting will be in the ballroom 
of the Lowry Hotel. The annual ban- 
quet will be in the St. Paul munici- 
pal auditorium Dec. 9. Last year, 
more than 3,000 persons attended a 
similar event to hear the late F. H. 
LaGuardia, former chief of UNRRA, 
who was the principal speaker. 
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DUE DIVIDEND OMITTED 
Carr-Consolidated Biscuit Co. di- 
rectors, in a recent meeting, took no 
action on the common dividend due 
at this time. The last payment on the 











common, which was on a 25¢ quar- 
terly basis, was made in September, 
The company stated that the action 
was made necessary by the need for 
conserving working capital in the 
face of recent operating losses. J. B. 
Carr, president, said that a marked 
recovery in sales has developed in re- 
cent weeks and volume is currently 
more than 50% above the low level 
of last summer, while most active 
sales period of the year is at hand. 
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RECEIVER APPOINTED 


EVANSVILLE, IND. — A petition 
for the appointment of a receiver for 
the Evansville Federal Bakeries, Inc., 
was granted in the Superior Court 
here Nov. 18 by Judge Robert N. 
Tracewell. The petition had been filed 
by Hesmer, Inc., local food manu(ac- 
turers. Robert J. Hays, attorney, was 
appointed receiver, and Charles Spar- 
renberger and Howard Sandusky as 
attorneys for the receiver. Homer 
Willis, president of the bakery firm, 
appeared for the defendant corpora- 
tion and estimated the firm’s indcbt- 
edness at between $20,000 and $25,- 
000. 
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USDA GRAIN DELIVERIES 
TOTAL 1,930,000,000 1B. 


WASHINGTON — October deliver- 
ies of grain and grain products made 
up 1,930 million pounds of the 2,226 
million pounds of food and agricul- 
tural commodities delivered by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture dur- 
ing the month. 

Deliveries to the War Department, 
largely for civilian relief feeding in 
occupied areas amounted to 949 mil- 
lion pounds. This included 699 million 
pounds of wheat, 196 million wheat 
flour, 28 million barley, 21 million 
grain sorghums and over 4 million 
pounds of dried milk. 

Deliveries to cash paying foreign 
countries of over 573 million pounds, 
included 543 million pounds of wheat 
and 10 million pounds of corn. The 
U.S. foreign relief program received 
deliveries of 448 million pounds, in- 
cluding 317 million pounds of wheat 
and 100 million pounds of wheat flour. 

Disposal of food to individuals and 
corporations in the U.S. included 11 
million pounds of flour. Sales in this 
category were made because of dan- 
ger of spoilage or lack of program 
outlets, USDA states. 
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USDA HOLDINGS OF FOOD 
DECLARED EXAGGERAT£D 


WASHINGTON — Stocks of food 
held by the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture as a result of price sup- 
port buying do not amount to much 
when measured against total food 
production, Clinton P. Anderson, :°c- 
retary of agriculture, declared !ast 
week. 

He said that reports of stocks on 
hand have been greatly exaggera‘°d, 
pointing out that foodstuffs now in 
USDA possession total less than one 
tenth of 1% of total U.S. food pro- 
duction in 1947, estimated at 310 to 
320 billion pounds. 

A recent inventory of Commodity 
Credit Corp. holdings shows 90 mil- 
lion pounds of dried and frozen eg2s, 
about something less than 3% of the 
year’s egg production, and 66,000 tons 
of peanuts, about 644% of 1947 pio- 
duction. Holdings of other commo¢!- 
ties total less than 1% of production 
of those commodities; he added. 
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Rocky Mountain 
Bakers Endorse 
Conservation Plan 


DENVER—A resolution was adop- 
ted at the special meeting. of the 
board of governors of the Rocky 
Mountain Bakers Assn., held Nov. 9 
in Cheyenne, Wyo., which was attend- 
ed by a large number of bakers of 
northern Colorado and Wyoming, en- 
dorsing the 11-point program ap- 
proved by the Citizens Food Com- 
mittee. The resolution said in part: 

“Whereas, in view of the world 
shortage of grain and the need for 
feeding the starving peoples of Eu- 
rope, the desire to cooperate with 
the President of the United States 
and his Citizens Food Conservation 
Committee, we wholeheartedly rec- 
ommend to our membership the adop- 
tion of the 11-point program as 
approved by the Citizens Food Con- 
servation Committee.” 

Some 60 bakers from Denver and 
near-by cities made the trip to Chey- 
enne on a special car of the Union 
Pacific’s train—“Spirit of St. Louis.” 
This delegation was joined in Chey- 
enne by other bakers. 

A one-hour business session was 
held—starting at noon, and was pre- 
sided over by Harold Hurd, Mrs. 
Hurd’s Bakery, Denver, president of 
the association. 


Reports on ABA Convention 


Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem Baking 
Co., Denver, and regional governor 
of the ABA, gave a brief report of 
the annual convention of the national 
association held recently in Chicago. 
He also reported on what the ABA 
is doing in regard to working with 
government agencies on food conser- 
vation plans. He pointed out the 
splendid record of the baking indus- 
try established during the war in do- 
ing everything possible to aid the 
war effort, and said the industry “will 
work just as hard in aiding any pro- 
gram that will aid the present food 
shortage in Europe.” 

President Hurd announced that due 
to the fact that so few members of 
the association had returned ques- 
tionnaires sent out recently by the 
Rocky Mountain association in regard 
to a bakery-employee training pro- 
gram, nothing along that line would 
be attempted at the present time. 
The committee in charge of this ac- 
tivity, therefore, was discharged. It 
was made up of O. W. Newcomb, 
Mother’s Home Bakery, chairman; 
J. R. Jacobson, Kilpatrick Baking 
Co,; Fred Voss, Voss Bros., and Fred 
Linsenmaier, Brolite Co., all of 
Denver. 

A bronze plaque was presented to 
Arthur Wickstrom, Boulder City 
(Colo.) Bakery, to be given his bro- 
ther, Wendell, who was too ill to he 
present to receive the plaque in per- 
80n. The plaque announced the fact 
that Wendell Wickstrom has been 
Made an honorary life member of the 
association. 

Gus Kesselring, Jr., Gus’ Butter- 
Maid Bake Shop, Denver, made a 
brief report on the activities of the 
Publicity committee of the organiza- 
tion, of which he is chairman. 


Open Forum Held 


An open forum ended the business 
meeting. The subject handled during 
is period was the outlook for the 
industry in view of the part this 
untry will play in assisting the 
Peoples of Europe. It was the opinion 
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of those taking part that the special 
session of Congress will enact some 
sort of food controls, but they did 
not expect the return of rationing as 
it was under the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. 

Among those taking part in the 
discussion were: Rush Harris, Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co.; Carl 
Eberhart, Home Bakery, Laramie, 
Wyo.; Harry Schleicher, Schleicher’s 
Bakery, Cheyenne, president of the 
Wyoming Bakers Assn.; W. B. John- 
son, Golden West Milling Co., Long- 
mont, Colo., and President Hurd. 

The meeting ended with a dinner 
served in the convention hall. Money 
was raised during the course of the 
meal for seven sacks of flour as a 
part of the Wyoming Bakers Assn.’s 
contribution to the Friendship Train 
that passed through Cheyenne during 
the week. 
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Surveys Show: 


Baked Products of 
Long Extraction 
Flour Unpopular 


Consumer dissatisfaction with 
baked products made of long extrac- 
tion flour is indicated in the results 
of a series of surveys made by the 
research division of DuPont & Co. 

Shoppers in Baltimore, Wilming- 
ton, Philadelphia, Chester, Pitts- 
burgh and New York City were asked 
this question: “Do you buy the same 
baker’s bread all the time?” 

The first survey was made in 
March, 1946, just before bread from 
long extraction flour reached the pub- 
lic. At that time 81% of the shoppers 
answered “Yes.” The DuPont com- 
ment is that “this shows a high de- 
gree of brand loyalty.” 

The next survey was in September, 
1946, when long extraction flour was 
in general use. Only 26% of the shop- 
pers interviewed answered “Yes” to 
the question and the comment was 
that “shoppers were evidently quite 
dissatisfied with the product.” 

The third survey in the same cities 
took place in June, 1947. This devel- 
oped the fact that 55% of the shop- 
pers answered “Yes” to the question, 
proving that brand loyalty was again 
climbing with the return of good flour 
which made good bread possible, it is 
pointed out. 

Commenting on the results of the 
surveys, the Millers National Federa- 
tion points out that millers have not 
any doubt about the consumer’s atti- 
tude toward bakery products made of 
long extraction flour, but “for the 
few who have been uncertain on that 
point the DuPont survey certainly 
furnishes a.convincing reply.” 
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ASHERVILLE GRAIN BUILDS 


ASHERVILLE, KANSAS — The 
Asherville Grain Co., which is cele- 
brating its fiftieth anniversary this 
month, will build a new concrete 
storage elevator, George Betz, com- 
pany manager, has announced. Ac- 
cording to plans and specifications the 
structure will be approximately 110 
ft. high. The wheat storage building 
will have a capacity of at least 105,- 
000 bu., Mr. Betz said. The new build- 
ing will be erected adjacent to the 
present elevator, and plans are to 
complete the improvement project be- 
fore harvest time. The old elevator 
will be utilized for a feed manufac- 
turing plant. 
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LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 
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ADVANTAGES 





Ferrous and Non-Ferrous PDEXTREME RUGGEDNESS 
CHRYSLER PRODUCTS > VAST OIL RESERVE 
Sinan Hate cai > OIL CUSHIONS SHOCK LOADS 
Bearings in Twin City Stock > POSITIVE OIL FILM 
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PLUBRICATES INACCESSIBLE 
BEARINGS 





Chrysler engineering goes into every bearing 


2635 UNIVERSITY AVE. e 


GOBEIL COMPANY 


Telephone NEstor 2887 
ST. PAUL 4, MINN. 











101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 





GEORGE 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 
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I ain’t gripin’ about sellin’, what gravels me is about w hen 
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I got to buy. 


—R. 
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THE RAT EXPERIMENT 

HAT has for several weeks threatened to 

become a major hurricane about to blow the 
milling and baking industries into the air as the 
result of some highly technical experiments hav- 
ing proved that excessive doses of nitrogen tri- 
chloride fed to dogs made them go nuts, now 
gives evidence of being nothing more than a 
tempest in a teapot. The rather widespread but un- 
der cover alarm began with scientific experiments 
in England which later were repeated in this coun- 
try and recently were made the subject of meet- 
ings of scientists and other interested groups. 

The precise developments of the situation 
were told in full on page twelve of last week’s 
issue of this paper and in other issues of recent 
weeks. The essence of the matter, so far as the 
mil/ing and baking industries are concerned, is 
presented in a conservative report made by the 
Food and Nutrition Board of the National Re- 
search Council to Dr. P. B. Dunbar, commission- 
er of food and drugs of the Federal Security Agen- 
cy, covering the highly technical results of ex- 
periments made by feeding excessive doses of the 
chemical named to dogs and other small animals, 
including rabbits, cats and ferrets, and lastly to 
tesis on monkeys, none of the latter exhibiting 
any resulting hysteria. 

The tests showed reactions in rather mild de- 
gree upon some of the animals where the dosage 
was extremely heavy. Coordinate experiments on 
selected human beings produced no reaction at all, 
in keeping with the fact that hundreds of millions 
of human beings have eaten millions of tons of 
treated flour over a period of more than a quar- 
ter of a century. Nevertheless, publicity of the 
results obtained by excessive dosages of small 
animals became the subject of alarm in the bread 
industries, especially when rumors of immediate 
action by government became rather widely cir- 
culated. 

As a matter of fact, some form of nitrogen 
trichloride, now made and distributed in the in- 
dustries by at least three reputable concerns and 
in daily use by probably every miller in the coun- 
try, because of its great value in the march of 
bread from the field to the table, is a well es- 
tablished supplement to the milling process as 
proved by its use through all these years. In 
truth, it is officially pointed out by the American 
Institute of Baking that both the baking and mill- 
ing industries now operate, and long have operat- 
ed, under definitions and standards of identity 
established by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion for the Federal Security Agency. The stand- 
ards especially provide for optional use of the 
bleaching and aging process for flour, with es- 
pecial mention of the use of nitrogen trichloride. 
Supplementing these officiat standards is the 
quarter of a century or more of acceptance of 
this chemical as meritorious and advantageous to 
the wheat farmer and on through to the consum- 
er. Meanwhile, it is gratifying to note that every 
agency engaged in consideration of this novel dis- 
covery that enough of this useful chemical, if fed 
to enough rats, will make some of them go mild- 
ly nuts, is being studied with all tolerance pend- 
ing learning more about what it all amounts to. 
The chief suggestion of action that has been made 
to date is that the use of the chemical should 
be tapered off slightly pending further research. 

In the meantime, the sole intimation of any- 
body having become slightly off balance is to be 
found among a few men within the bread indus- 
tries who have heard about a-car of flour being 
“seized” in Chicago or some other point and 
Wondering what they should do to protect them- 
Selves tomorrow morning. These somewhat ex- 
Citable folk may take a certain amount of com- 
fort from the Food and Nutrition Board’s sug- 
8estion that any immediate action on the sub- 
ect might affect the food crisis by aggravating 
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it with “a more drastic and immediate restric- 
tion of familiar practice,” and that it might de- 
crease the output and increase the costs of bak- 
eries “because of new technical difficulties or 
waste flour by spoilage of batches in the bin.” 


On account of all of these and many other 
things, we therefore hazard the prophecy with 
which we began, that we are at the moment ob- 
serving a tempest in a teapot, supplementing it 
with the suggestion that a rat more or less is 
not worth worrying about in any case. 


EXECUTIVE STUPIDITY 


AST Friday President Truman took occasion 
| bee his press conference to reiterate, with 
emphasis, his determination to include in his plan 
to reduce costs of living further restraints on 
the “speculative” markets in grains, cotton and 
other commodities. 


As those who have had the patience to read the 
comments in these columns for past years know, 
we never have and do not now hold any brief for 
future trading as a means of speculating in com- 
modities. We do, however, have the firmest con- 
viction, as the result of many years of close ob- 
servation, that trading in commodities for future 
delivery is by any and every measure the 
most economical method of handling seasonally 
harvested commodities which require to be stored 
and distributed throughout the entire year. 


In particular point,-as evidenced by price cur- 
rents and movements through the past two years 
or more, future trading has been the chief sta- 
bilizing influence, while spasmodic buying by 
government agencies has had by all odds the 
greatest influence in advancing grain prices, par- 
ticularly of wheat, to an all time high. The ex- 
tent to which future trading may have contributed 
to this result is wholly due to amateur traders 
following announcements of intentions to buy and 
actual buying by government and dipping into the 
market to profit by the virtually inevitable ad- 
vance in price. 

Even at this moment, word from Washington 
of allotments and other prospective government 
participation in markets has chief, almost exclu- 
sive, influence on prices of grains being bought 
for export or by way of accumulating reserves. 
It is fair to add to this perfectly obvious state- 
ment of fact that no “speculator’ would be so 
stupid as to sell for future delivery in face of 
known and announced plans of government. 


How, under these perfectly well known cir- 
cumstances, any regulatory or punitive action 
against trading in future markets could possibly 
have any effect in reducing™ prices is wholly be- 
yond the understanding of men who have for 
years utilized the machinery of future trading as 
a safeguard and price insurance against the 
dangers of erratic changes in prices is altogeth- 
er beyond imagination. In view of these perfectly 
well known facts, it is difficult to understand how 
the President of the United States should in- 
clude punitive or regulatory action to curb future 
trading in commodities as an essential part of 
his program to facilitate foreign relief and reduce 
prices in this country. Yet there it is. 
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CORN CAKES 


WHILE ago we set out to keep step with the 
White House in supplying recipes for cook- 
ery consonant with the food-saving campaign and 
reducing the high cost of living. Previous re- 
sponses to our modest effort have been sufficient 
to encourage us to release yet another recipe, 
perhaps to be found in some cookbook but not 
exactly to our liking, calculated to save, at least, 
some flour. It has no kinship whatever to hoe cake 
or so-called corn-dodger but is a breakfast de- 
lectable on its own account. Naturally, in describ- 
ing the method of producing it, we do so with 
appropriate apology to the manufacturers of 
ready-mixed pancake mixtures with their self- 
serving but quite justifiable snooting of home- 
made flap jacks. Anyway, here it is: 

Beat an egg (on any egg day), salt, add milk 
(we don’t know how much since we cook wholly 
by ear), put in a soupcon of sugar, about two big 
heaping tablespoonfuls of yellow corn meal, add 
a bit of butter and enough honest to goodness 
white flour to make a thin batter, and, finally, 
enough baking powder to make it bubble up cheer- 
fully. Have the pre-heated griddle just a shade 
hotter than you reckon it should be, pour into its 
center a “pilot cake” about three inches in diam- 
eter to adjust the heat just right; and then go to 
it, four to a griddle load. 

Meanwhile, have some Jones link sausages — 
look out for meatless days at this point — sizzling 
in the oven (not in a skillet or under the broiler 
where they are likely to bust open on you). Then, 
when all is set, put four little brown cakes on 
the plate with sausages at the rate of one to each 
two cakes, pour a decent amount of maple syrup 
(now obtainable) over the whole and go right 
along. This delectable confection can be eaten with 
either the right or left hand and with whatever 
gusto your table manners permit. Second help- 
ings are allowed. We are reliably informed that 
the cost of this meal, without spice cake or roses 
on the table, amounts to somewhere around a 
quarter for two folks, which, in the absence of 
statistics, we would compare with the corn soup, 
stuffed peppers with mushrooms and glazed car- 
rots, recommended by the White House. 


THE LEISURELY GOVERNMENT 
MILLER sends us, probably for our own en- 

A tertainment, the record of a car of flour 
which he sold to an agency of government and 
shipped last August 5. On September 4, he received 
a voucher covering the invoice with a 10 per cent 
reduction and the explanation that the “deduction 
was withheld pending report on tests of samples 
of the flour received indicating that the flour com- 
plies with specifications in all respects.” 

Being a patient man, he waited until October 
2 before writing that “possibly the flour might 
have been found to comply and that he would be 
pleased to receive voucher for the amount with- 
held.” 

To this mild reminder he received a letter un- 
der date of October 16 saying: “We have not re- 
ceived the result of the flour test, but a follow-up 
has been immediately made, and upon receipt of 
the information from Washington, D. C., you may 
be sure you will be paid as soon as possible.” 

Again exercising his patience, he wrote the de- 
linquent agency November 11 expressing his hope 
that in due course the flour would be officially 
declared to be a proper delivery and that he had 
yet to trade with any buyer who required three to 
four months to determine the quality of a single 
ear of flour delivered against a perfectly legit- 
imate contract:” 

He now awaits reply in the hope that he can 
include the transaction in this single car of flour 
in this year’s record of business. 
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Revisions of BIPP Theme Reviewed 


* * + * 


* * 


* * * 


Changes in Direction Caused by World Food Situation 





CHICAGO — The third version of 
the advertising theme for the baking 
industry promotional program has 
been approved by the BIPP program 
committee and all plans, budgets and 
similar details on all phases of the 
program will be submitted to the 
BIPP planning and program com- 
mittees on Dec. 12 and to the execu- 
tive committee of the American Bak- 
ers Assn. Dec. 13 in meetings in 
Chicago. 

While the details are being worked 
out on the latest BIPP theme, a re- 
view of the previous themes that had 
been developed and discarded is of 
interest to all members of the in- 
dustry. 

Conferences Held 

Soon after the appointment of 
Foote, Cone & Belding as BIPP ad- 
vertising agency, the ABA staff went 
into innumerable conferences with 
the agency’s representatives, explain- 
ing every detail of the proposed 
BIPP objectives. 

The result of the conferences was 
a strong selling theme to increase the 
sale of bakery goods. National con- 
sumer media were planned to carry 
the direct “come and get ’em” appeal 
for bakery products. Copy for this 
first national advertisement was ap- 
proved by the program committee 
as follows: 


HELP YOURSELF TO A SECOND 
HELPING— 


baked goods are good for you! 

Yes, all those things that look so 
good and taste so good are good for 
you, too. 

Delicious bakery products, you see, 
not only supply many essential food 
elements themselves, but combine 
wonderfully well with other foods. 

So help yourself to a second helping 

of these foods you like so well! 
And encourage the children, espe- 
cially, to eat plenty of bakery prod- 
ucts—at every meal and on every 
occasion that calls for a wholesome 
“snack.” 

But why take the time and trouble 
to do the baking yourself? Let your 
baker do your baking and you'll eat 
the best, too. 

Your baker uses the same high 
quality ingredients you would use; 
bakes fresh daily with the same care 
you would take! 

M-M-M! Just think of all the dif- 
ferent kinds of grand-tasting, grand- 
for-you breads 'n’ cakes 'n’ pies ’n’ 
other bakery products that are fresh 
at your store—right now. Baked for 
you by the BAKERS OF AMERICA. 

Your baker contributes to the wel- 
fare of your community just as you 
do, too, for the baking industry em- 
ploys thousands of people directly; 
helps make jobs for miiions more 
who work on farms, run railroads, 
build and drive trucks, serve you in 
stores and do all the other things it 
takes to do your baking for you! 


¥v ¥ 


IT TAKES SOMETHING THAT A 
BAKER MAKES TO MAKE A 
MEAL COMPLETE— 
Completely satisfying! 
Completely nourishing! 

The seal of the American Medical 
Assn. and the seal of the American 


Institute of Baking were to be in- 
cluded in all national media. In addi- 
tion to national advertising, mer- 
chandising plans were started to cre- 
ate several nation-wide sales events 
in all retail outlets selling or serv- 
ing bakery foods (retail bakers, gro- 
cery stores, restaurant and other food 
serving outlets). The first of these 
events—“Bakery Foods Fair’’—was 
planned for the spring of 1948, with 
another one to be staged in the fall 
of 1948. 

It was planned to enlist the co- 
operation of other food associations 
for collaborating in the “point of 
sale’ merchandising and wherever 
practical to secure their support in 
their own national advertising. Bread 
and other bakery foods are natural 
companion sale items for many other 
foods and offer unlimited possibili- 
ties for related sales in grocery stores, 
it was pointed out. 


Tie-in Materials 


The third major plan included tie- 
in materials for branches of the bak- 
ing industry in their own local sell- 
ing, merchandising and advertising. 
Without this local cooperation by the 
baking industry from coast to coast, 
a great proportion of the power of 
national advertising would be less- 
ened, it was believed. 

Details of the three-point program 
based on “Have a Second Helping” 
were being buttoned up when nega- 
tive corn crops made headline news. 
A grain shortage loomed which in- 
dicated the possibility of eventual 
government controls. All BIPP plans 
up to that time were shelved. An 
about-face was made. Another series 
of meetings with Foote, Cone & Bel- 
ding was called. A new theme to meet 
changed conditions was needed. 

After several weeks of creative 
planning in collaboration with fed- 
eral departments in Washington, 
through ABA’s Washington office, an- 


of the President’s Food Conservation 
Committee was developed. The na- 
tional advertising theme pointed up 
the twofold value of bakery foods— 
nutrition and value—plus the need 
to conserve every crumb. 

This copy read: 


HANDLE WITH CARE 


Buy wisely, eat sensibly, don’t 
waste a crumb of precious bakery 
products and . 


You’ll Still Be Double-Lucky 


Lucky once because delicious bak- 
ery products are mighty good for you 
as well as good to look at, good to eat. 

(Made with flour, milk, eggs, sug- 
ar, shortening and other healthful in- 
gredients, they supply many essen- 
tial food elements themselves. And 
combine wonderfully well with other 
foods.) 

Lucky twice because bread—the 
bakery product that you eat the most 
of—is the best food value you can 
buy. 

(Penny for penny, no other food 
you eat with every meal gives you 
as much protein plus food energy plus 
thiamine plus iron.) 

So even though you “handle food 
with care” while the world food crisis 
lasts, you are double-lucky when you 
buy bakery products. 

Just be sure you never waste a 
crumb! When you want a fresh loaf 
of bread for the table, use what’s left 
of the old one as stuffing for fish or 
poultry, to stretch meats, as croutons 
for soup, in puddings for dessert. 

You'll find it helps your purse, as 
well as your soul, to help save food 
to help save lives. 


THE BAKERS OF AMERICA 


Who do your baking for you with 
the same high quality ingredients 
you would use; bake fresh daily with 
the same care you would take. 

Let Your Baker Do Your Baking 
and You’ll Eat the Best! 

New layouts were submitted to 
and approved by the BIPP program 
committee. Photostats were also sub- 
mitted and approved by top govern- 
ment officials. 


Earlier Plans Shelved 


Thus, the direct “Help Yourself to 
a Second Helping” national advertis- 
ing theme, plus nation-wide bakery 


other theme to tie into the program foods merchandising events, plus the 
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strong selling, tie-ins. for branches of 
the industry were shelved in favor of 
a conservation theme. 

The BIPP subscribers and all ABA 
officials were queried on this new 
phase and approved the _ general 
thinking that BIPP could serve as 
well in a period of temporary short- 
age as it could in time of normal 
economic conditions. 

Tie-in materials for industry use 
locally were also put into work, 
stressing the “Handle with Care” 
theme. Nothing was planned on the 
national store merchandising events, 
as this part of the original BIPP 
thinking did not fit into a conserva- 
tion plan. 

Along with the change in national 
advertising theme from a direct to an 
indirect selling message, the RIPP 
presentation planned for the October 
meeting was also completely revised 
and- rewritten. 


Originally, it was planned to have 
a complete slide sound film presenta- 
tion available for release immediate- 
ly after the Oct. 30 meeting. This 
would have been available for !ocal 
meetings and trade conventions in 
early 1948 and for meetings of bak- 
ery industry sales, office and produc- 
tion personnel. However, the rapidly 
changing national events, including 
the President’s formation of the Citi- 
zens Food Committee, made it un- 
wise to proceed with further commit- 
ments on a program which might 
be out of date before it was com- 
pleted. 


Later in October, the national food 
news changed again. The Citizens 
Food Committee’s program was only 
a temporary one scheduled to wind up 
in January. The calling of a special 
session of Congress indicated more 
rigid controls than evidenced by the 
voluntary consumer program. Thus 
the “Handle with Care” theme was 
BIPP casualty No. 2. Ali that had 
been prepared for presentation on 
this theme was also shelved. 


Third Theme Developed 


An emergency meeting of the 
BIPP program committee was held 
on Oct. 29, the day before the BIPP 
presentation was scheduled at the 
ABA convention. The “Handle with 
Care” theme which, up to a few 
weeks before had been approved, was 
shelved in favor of a theme which 
would: 


(1) Stress flour savings which can 
be made by the professional baker as 
against the waste of flour and other 
ingredients in home baking. 

(2) The nutritive advantages of 
bakery foods. 

(3) The high value of bread and 
other bakery foods in comparison 
with the high prices of other basic 
foods. 


This theme is the third in the de- 
velopment of BIPP and is to be de- 
veloped to fit future economic condi- 
tions. 

Thus, the day before the HIPP 
presentation, the entire theme was 
again altered. During the evening 
of Oct. 29, most of the BIPP presen- 
tation was rewritten, parts were 
changed and most of the _ siides 
presenting the “Handle with Care” 
theme were discarded. 

“These facts, plus some unfortu- 
nate ad libbing (not in script) by the 
outside talent, in addition to projector 
failure and cue misses, made the 
BIPP presentation far from adequate 
and certainly not as planned when 
the first scripts were written |ast 
summer,” BIPP officials said. 
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PLAIN 
PHOSPHATED 
SELF-RISING 


* 


® For Product 
Quality 


® For Customer 
Satisfaction 


® For Better 
Sales 


It's 
SNOBUDDY 
* 


The 


WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 






__T. H. SHERWOOD 
Vice President and General Manager 
















AIB Issues Third 
Poster in Series 


on Sanitation 


CHICAGO—“Make a Clean Sweep” 
is the caption of the new poster re- 
leased by Dr. Edward L. Holmes, di- 
rector of the sanitation department, 
American Institute of Baking. This 
is the third of a series of posters pre- 
pared by the AIB to help members 
of the industry with the problem of 
sanitation. Flour handling sanitation 
rules are the basis of these posters. 

Emphasis in this poster is placed 
on the proper cleaning of bakery 
equipment. Five directive and in- 
formative rules are cited. Bakers are 
told that the interior of all equip- 
ment must be swept out and vacuum 
cleaned every two weeks to interrupt 
insect development and that flour 
tends to fill in dead spaces in ele- 
vator boots, elevator buckets. and 
worm conveyors. 

All of the posters carry the warn- 
ing “It’s Weevil Time,” and point out 
the influence of proper sanitation on 
cash register receipts in captions 
such as: “Better Sanitation Means 
More Business.” 

Copies of the poster are available 
from the Sanitation Department, 
American Institute of Baking, 1135 
W. Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14. 





Agenized Flour 





(Continued from page 21) 


Summarized, the findings of Dr. 
Elvehjem and his associates are: 

“Running fits were produced in 
dogs fed high levels of flours bleached 
with nitrogen trichloride or flours 
bleached with combinations of nitro- 
gen trichloride and benzoyl peroxide. 
Fits did not occur in dogs fed un- 
treated flours or flours treated with 
benzoyl peroxide, chlorine dioxide, 
chlorine, nitrogen dioxide or methyl 
dichloramine. Studies on the blood of 
dogs which had fits showed no 
abnormalities. 

“Fractionation of wheat flour and 
wheat gluten has shown that the tox- 
ic factor is associated with the 
protein of wheat but not with the 
lipid or carbohydrate. 

“Monkeys fed highly agenized 
whole wheat flour rations showed 
some changes in the electroencephal- 
ographic patterns but did not show 
any of the clinical symptoms associ- 
ated with running fits. Nitrogen tri- 
chloride-treated wheat products had 
no adverse effect on rats; chicks or 
guinea pigs. Growth responses of 
rats and chicks fed nitrogen trichlor- 
ide-treated whole wheat flour and 
unbleached whole wheat flour were 
the same. Convulsive seizures have 
been produced in cats fed agenized 
flour.” 

Research Support 


The experimental work of Dr. El- 
vehjem and his associates was sup- 
ported in part by a grant from the 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., and in part 
by a grant from the Brittingham Re- 
search Fund. Dr. W. L. Roberts of 
the General Foods Corp. supplied 
some of the flour samples and Dr. 
H. K. Parker of Wallace & Tiernan 
prepared many of the bleached flours 
and other products. 

The agene reports and editorial 
comment in the medical journals 
have been widely commented upon 
by newspapers and over the air, but 
without much editorial hysteria. 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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realex e Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVE 


Dicdruith, 








SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT 
FLOUR Mills At 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


RYE 
FLOUR 
«TROY, N. Y. 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U. S. A. 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 





RSAL MILLING CO. 








Shippers of 


©) WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 














*“‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
“ SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Canada Places Ban on Snipe 
from U.S. to Check Dollar Flow 


By A. H. BAILEY 


Canadian Manager of 
The Northwestern Miller 


TORONTO—Speeches Nov. 17 by 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King and 
the Hon. Douglas Abbott, minister of 
finance, explained the new Canadian 
policy on customs tariffs which will 
greatly change the economic setup of 
the country. 

A series of decrees effective at mid- 
night Nov. 17 directed restrictions 
and prohibitions on imports from the 
U.S. in an effort to check the rapid 
outward flow of U.S. dollars from 
Canada. 

It was made clear to the Canadian 
people that these changes have the 
good will of U.S. and all other coun- 
tries with an interest in the matter. 
Many of the new provisions are 
emergent and temporary in their ap- 
plication, and as soon as their pur- 
pose has been served they will be 
dropped for more permanent policies 
to control Canadian commercial rela- 
tions with other countries. 

There is no doubt that Canada has 


been forced by her monetary situation 
in relation to U.S. and other major 
markets to act as she has. The bal- 
ance of trade with U.S. is heavily 
weighted against Canada, and it is 
considered impossible to go on much 
longer on the old basis. The Canadian 
dollar as a medium of exchange was 
rapidly being put out of business. U.S. 
expenditures for Canadian goods and 
services have been a mere trickle in 
comparison with Canadian expendi- 
tures in the U.S. With multilateral 
trading where it was before the war, 
these things automatically adjusted 
themselves, but that is no longer the 
case. Canada must sell as much as she 
buys if the monetary balance is to be 
preserved. 

It is well understood that Washing- 
ton has been consulted about the 
changes which Canada announced. 
American business men and govern- 
ment officials are too wise and too 
sound in their thinking to object. 

When Parliament meets in early 
December these measures will be sub- 
mitted for parliamentary vote, which 
undoubtedly will be secured. 





Operations of 
Malayan Bakery 
Told in Article 


LONDON—tThe following descrip- 
tion of a bakery on the Sempah Rub- 
ber Estate Province Wellesley, Ma- 
lay States, is given in a recent issue 
of Confectionery and Baking Craft, 
London. 

“It is not permitted to start a 
bread baking business without a li- 
cense and about a year ago the 
Chinese owner of this bakery applied 
for facilities and was eventually 
granted a license on condition that 
as well as supplying the estate labor 
force he also supplied neighboring 
villages. 

“When the bakehouse was started 
about a year ago the weekly con- 
sumption of flour was approximately 
20% sacks, including outside sales rep- 
resenting about 2,260 lb., and the 
price of flour was approximately 20s 
6d sack. By outside sales is meant 
sales other than those to the estate 
labor force. In May, 1947, the price of 
flour rose to 31s 4d sack and since 
July, 1947, it has been 47s. 

“The government controlled sale 
price up to the end of last June was 
11¢ (5%d) per 1-lb loaf, and as from 
July it was increased to 14¢ (7d). 
It will be seen-that although the price 
of flour is more than double a year 
ago the government controlled price 
of bread has only been increased 
25%, with the result that many 
smaller bakehouses have recently 
closed down in view of the small 
margin of profit and because the de- 
mand for bread has fallen off, as 
rice is more plentiful and cheaper 
than it was 12 months ago. The 








present arrangement with the baker 
on the Sempah Co.’s Estate is that 
the bread is supplied at 20% below 
the government controlled sale price 
of 14¢ (7d) a 1-lb loaf; which is 
equivalent to the cost price, and the 
consumption of flour is at present 
about 8% sacks per week.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALLIED BAKERIES, LTD., 
HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


LONDON — Allied Bakeries, Ltd., 
the holding company of the George 
Weston interests in the United King- 
don, held its twelfth annual general 
meeting recently in London. F. G. 
Russell presided in the absence of the 
chairman, W. Garfield Weston, in 
Canada, who, in the course of his 
speech said it had been a great dis- 
appointment to them, and the public 
generally, that the supply position of 
bakery ingredients continued so 
stringent. 

Bread rationing, which had come 
into operation only a few months be- 
fore their last meeting, remained in 
force but at least it was gratifying 
that the ration to the consumer had 
been maintained at its full level so 
far. The working of the complicated 
scheme of bread rationing has settled 
down to a routine job, but like all 
controls it is a costly business and 
a drain on manpower, he pointed out. 

“The ingredients for the cake and 
biscuit sections of their business have 
been maintained more or less at war- 
time levels and output, accordingly, 
has been restricted,” he reported. 
“The prices of many items, such as 
fats, dried fruits, egg products, etc., 
have increased considerably during 
the year and have necessitated an 








alteration in the maximum selling 
prices permitted by the Ministry of 
Food. In common with general condi- 
tions, operating costs, such as sal- 
aries, wages, fuel, transport, mainte- 
nance, etc., had also increased con- 
siderably during the year, and the 
upward trend continues. Current sales 
and profits are being well maintained 
as compared with last year.” 

He hesitated to forecast the future 
trend of events in the present uncer- 
tain economic state of the country. 
A substantial proportion of future 
profits will have to be retained in 
the business to meet the cost of re- 
equipping their factories and for their 
expansion program in order to 
strengthen the company’s financial 
position for the future, he said. 

Mr. Russell further reported that 
trading results during the past year 
had been most gratifying, the com- 
pany’s net profits being $2,978,770 
(£595,754) against last year’s figure 
of $1,885,075 (£377,015). A dividend 
of 20% is being distributed to the 
preference and ordinary shareholders, 
leaving $985,000 (£196,000) in re- 
serve. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN SURPLUS WHEAT 
PLACED AT 200 MILLIONS 


WINNIPEG — Canada’s wheat sit- 
uation shows no material change 
within the past month, according to 
the latest review of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. It is still esti- 
mated that around 200 million bushels 
of wheat, and wheat in terms of flour, 
will be available for export during 
the current crop year, the report said. 
“This figure, however, may have to be 
revised in the light of conditions which 
have prevailed since September.” 

It was pointed out that although 
the major part of harvesting had been 
completed in Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan by the end of September, 
bad weather throughout the latter 
half of September and up to the mid- 
dle of October delayed operations 
in Alberta and possibly caused some 
loss in that province. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN EXPORTS HIT 
9,000,000 BU. IN WEEK 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
totaled almost 9 million bushels. Less 
than 106,000 bu. went to countries 
other than the United Kingdom. This 
was made up chiefly of wheat for 
the Low Countries. The remainder, 
worked to the U.K., included 5,600,- 
000 bu. in the form of flour. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INCREASE IN AVAILABLE 
ALBERTA BOXCARS SEEN 


WINNIPEG—An increase in the 
number of boxcars available in Al- 
berta to move grain from country 
elevators in that province was pre- 
dicted in Calgary last week, follow- 
ing a meeting of Canadian Wheat 
Board and railway officials. There has 
been an acute shortage of boxcars, 
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and railway companies have promised 
to furnish additional cars for the 
movement of grain stocks. 

Last year heavy blizzards shortly 
after the turn of the year seriously 
hindered the movement of grain, par. 
ticularly from Alberta. This year an 
effort is being made to move as much 
grain forward as possible before un- 
favorable weather sets in, that may 
block roads and hinder transporta- 
tion. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 

GRAIN SHIP RUNS AGROUND 

TORONTO—A huge grain carrier 
went aground on the rocks of Presque 
Isle point in Lake Huron and had to 
be abandoned by its crew after near- 
ly a week of unsuccessful effort to 
free it. Thirty thousand bushe!s of 
wheat were thrown into the water in 
an attempt to free the ship. The car- 
rier was en route to Toronto from 
Fort William. The ship wil! be 
turned over to underwriters. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wheat Quality in 
Canada Drops; Only 
7.5% Grades No. 1 


TORONTO—The over-all quality of 
Canadian wheat inspected durin: the 
first two months of the current crop 
year is down sharply from that o¢ the 
corresponding period a year ago, ac- 
cording to a Dominion Burea. of 
Statistics report. 

Only 7.5% of the wheat inspected 
during August-September this year 
graded No. 1 northern, as compared 
with 20% last year and 57.7% in 
1945. No. 2 northern accounted for 
40% this year, 56.6% last year and 
31.7% in 1945. The amount of No. 3 
northern has been steadily increasing 
over this three-year period, from 3% 
in 1945, to 9.2% in 1946 and to 29.6% 
this year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BREAD PRICES IN CANADA 
AFTER DECONTROL LISTED 


TORONTO — The following table 
of bread prices in Canada after de- 
control Sept. 15, 1947, was prepared 
for publication by the Alberta Wheat 
Pool: 











W rapped 

loaf 

Weight by wagon 

oz. ents 
Vancouver, B. C. ....... 16 1 
Vioteria, B. Os sescccess 16 11 
Nanaimo, B. C. ........ 16 2 
ye a re 16 12 
Wetsem, B. GO. oc .tecdvar 16 2 
Calgary, Alta. .......... 20 13 
Edmonton, Alta. ....... 20 13 
Lethbridge, Alta. ....... 20 13 

Saskatchewan ........... 20 0@12 
BEOMIGERG © noc ds ce ceccicss 16 10 

oe BS PP oe eee 24 11@13 
OT errr ere eee 24 3 

New Brunswick ......:. 24 4@15 
Nova Scotia ............ 20 4 
Prince Edward Island .. 24 4 


Bread purchased at the store usu- 
ally is 1¢ cheaper than the wagon 
price. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MILLFEED DEMAND SLOWS 
AT HIGHER PRICE LEVELS 


VANCOUVER—Demand for mill- 
feed in western Canada, with s ecial 
reference to the Pacific Coast areé, 
is already showing definite signs of 
dropping off as a result of the price 
increases following removal of ceil- 
ing levels Sept. 15. 

Dealers report that while demand 
is easing off, the supply position is 
also becoming very alarming. Mills 
are now finding that because of the 
generally short Canadian wheat crop 
and especially that in Alberta, which 
normally finds an outlet througi: Pa- 
cific ports either in the form of wheat 
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RECENT PEAK IN WHEAT 
EXCEEDED IN 1919 


TORONTO—It was thought that 
the price of $3.39 bu. on Canadian ex- 
port wheat Oct. 23 was an all-time 
high but, according to a report in the 
Alberta Wheat Pool- Budget, higher 
prices were realized by the Canadian 
Wheat Board of 1919-20 when the 
poard sold a small lot of wheat, basis 
seaboard, for $4.02 bu. The board also 
sold a few million bushels, basis one 
northern in store Fort William, May 
17, 1920, at $3.50 bu. Apparently the 
$4.02, basis seaboard, is the peak 
price ever obtained for Canadian ex- 
port wheat. 


[aR RIDER neeenNeIRETE SETI 


or flour, their usual supplies of mill- 
ing wheat are being considerably 
curtailed. 

The Alberta wheat crop is now 
listed as tough and in generally bad 
shape. On top of this, British buyers 
under their contract with the Cana- 
dian. government, are now asking for 
less wheat to be shipped in the form 
of fiour and more as the natural ar- 
ticle. This move is being made to aid 
Briiish millers and also to provide 
British markets with the much need- 
ed millfeed. 

The above factors add up to the 
fact that many of the smaller west- 
ern flour mills will be lucky if they 
ean operate from 50 to 65% of capac- 
ity this season. The poor crop is also 
likely to cut some of the shipments 
on the British contract and also to 
force the wheat board to eliminate 
some of the 19 countries now enjoy- 
ing favored nation status as far as 
Canadian flour is concerned. 

While millfeed supplies will, there- 
fore, be substantially reduced, with 
resultant higher price levels indicat- 
ed, the demand on the Pacific Coast 
is expected to continue to ease off. 
In one of the largest farming areas 
near the coast, it is reported that 
production of hogs is being reduced 


n. ©. PRALS 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


6% King Street, Eust 
PFORONTO, CANADA 
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to 40% of normal, with farmers kill- 
ing off foundation stock. 

So far the poultry industry is not 
in quite as bad shape as the hog in- 
dustry, but competent estimates place 
the reduction in flocks at 20 to 25%. 
The general chick hatching season on 
the coast starts usually within a 
month to six weeks, but already 
hatching orders are reported down 
30%. 

As an example of the position of 
the hog industry on the coast, one 
large producer operating under the 
latest scientific methods reports that 
where he made $5.50 a hog on the 
feed-hog ratio, this profit is now cut 
down to $1.50 as a result of the jump 
in feed costs and this drop has taken 
place in the last six weeks. The 
breeder goes on to state that his 
$1.50 profit a hog does not take into 
consideration labor and overhead 
costs. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JAMAICA PLANS 10% CUT 
IN FLOUR IMPORTATION 


TORONTO—At a meeting of the 
financial officers of West Indian 
Colonies held at Montego Bay early 
in October to discuss reduction of 
overseas expenditures, the financial 
secretary of Jamaica said it was the 
intention of the Jamaican government 
to cut importation of flour by 10%. 
It was suggested that the govern- 
ments of the other West Indies aim 
at a similar reduction, but the mat- 
ter will be examined locally by the 
comptrollers of supplies and, if any 
cut is necessary, it will be made. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ONTARIO BAKERS ELECT 


TORONTO—tThe annual meeting of 
the Independent Master Bakers As- 
sociation of Ontario was held at the 
King Edward. Hotel, Toronto, Sept. 
30-Oct. 1. Charles V. Peterson, Au- 
rora, was elected president; A. Wilkie, 
Owen Sound, first vice president; H. 
D. Bigelow, second vice president, 
and Charles H. Carter, Bowmanville, 
secretary-treasurer. Subjects of inter- 
est to the baking industry were dis- 
cussed by the several speakers among 
whom were Col. C. M. Ruttan, ad- 
ministrator of bread and _ bakery 
products, Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. 
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CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 
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SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Cream of the West 


Castle 


Nelson 





Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limiten. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘““MAPLEFLOUR” TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 


HEAD OFFICE 





VANCOUVER 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 





WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 


Crescent 





Canary Corn Meal 


























. . « is the self-adjusiment of society to the probable.” 
UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 
198 U. 8S. 246 


Tuar's clear. That is... it’s clear when you know all the 
facts! But too few people do know all the facts about commod- 
ity markets. 


You read a lot about commodity speculation in the papers. . 
Some of it provides helpful information. But no one news story 
can present the whole picture. It’s too complex. The average 
reader hasn’t the background to interpret what he reads. Even 
the experienced man — dealing daily in a commodity peculiar 
to his own business — may not know all the answers about 
commodity trading. 




















To help bring the essential facts to the men who must have 
them, we have ready for distribution a revised edition of our 
book “COMMODITIES.” It explains, in “question and an- 
swer” form: 

what hedging and speculating are . 

how both methods operate . . 

why both are necessary in maintaining a balance between 

the buyers and sellers and in equalizing prices. 


For your copy of “COMMODITES” write us today. There’s 


no charge. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Brokers in Commodities and Securities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Secusities 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 93 Cities 
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For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 





... Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 































Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





42 YEARS’ SERVICE 
* * * 
David Robertson, Ogilvie West 
Coast Manager, Will Retire 
at the End of the Year 


VANCOUVER — David Robertson, 
manager for the Ogilvie Flour ‘Mills 
Co., Ltd., on the Canadian west coast 
since 1920, is retiring at the end of 
the year after 42 years’ service. 

Mr. Robertson joined the company 
in Winnipeg more than four decades 
ago. After his early training in the 
company’s office at Winnipeg, Mr. 
Robertson went to Calgary where he 
went on the road and gradually came 
west, serving for a short time at Nel- 
son before being transferred to the 
coast. 

During the first World War Mr. 
Robertson served for four years with 
the Canadian army overseas. 

Mr. Robertson will be succeeded 
here by F. D. Crisall, in charge of the 
Calgary branch while J. W. McGan- 
nett, city traveler at Vancouver, is 
being promoted to take charge of 
the Calgary area. 
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BRITISH “AUTUMN” BUDGET 
RAISES PURCHASE TAXES 


LONDON—The Emergency Budg- 
et, or “Autumn” Budget, as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer calls it, which 
has been awaited with much trepi- 
dation by the British public, was pre- 
sented to parliament by the chan- 
cellor, Hugh Dalton, Nov. 12. It calls 
for an increase in the distributed 
profits tax from 12%% to 25% and 
on undistributed profits from 5% to 
10%. The purchase tax on a large 
number of goods, except those. al- 
ready placed on the free list, is to be 
sharply increased, namely, 1624% be- 
comes 33144%; 3344% becomes 50%; 
66%4% becomes 75%, and 100% be- 
comes 125%. The 334%% tax will 
mean more expensive clothes and 
footwear and also raise the price .on a 
wide range of household goods, in- 
cluding medicines, stationery, etc. 
The 50% tax will apply to such ar- 
ticles as utility fur coats, men’s ‘hats 
and women’s millinery, furnishing 
materials, radio sets, gramaphones 
and records, cameras and films, etc. 
The 75% tax will apply to electrical 
appliances, and the 125% tax to non- 
utility fur coats, cosmetics, jewelry, 
the more expensive furnishing fabrics, 
etc. Beer is to be subject to an extra 
duty of one penny per pint upwards, 
according to strength. A higher duty 
has also been placed on whiskey, rum 
and other spirits, heavy and light 
wines. There is no increase in the 
income tax nor in the tax on tobacco, 
nor on any article of essential food. 
A tax of 10% is being placed on “pool 
betting” as from Jan. 4, 1948. It is 
estimated that the net increase in 
revenue will amount to £208,000,000 
($1,040,000,000) in a full year. 

The chancellor stated during his 
budget speech, that he was making 
no reduction in food subsidies, as his 
government did not regard them as 
a waste of money. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WHEAT EXPORTS BELOW 
YEAR AGO IN CANADA 


WINNIPEG—Export clearances of 
Canadian wheat only to overseas des- 
tinations for the period from Aug. 
1, to Nov. 6 inclusive, totaled slight- 
ly less than 31 million bushels, com- 
pared with a little less than 37 mil- 
lion bushels for the same period a 
year ago. This year’s total is made up 
of 29,185,663 bu. of hard red springs, 
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Milled by 


M. D. King Milling Co. 
Pittsfield, Illinois 


Quality Products Since 1868 














“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey ‘ 
Wheat Flour - 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











4 
American Ace 
—A superior bread . 
flour, milled in one ' 
of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 














CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE + MINNEAPOLIS, MIN 





ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Nee! 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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The Moundridge Milling Co. 











Best Territory Milling Wheat 
Direct from Country Elevators 


Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co. 
Salina, Kansas 
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MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
N THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
HE PACIFIC COAST 
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RVESTA --:: 
MR RACKER SPONGE 
FLOUR .* 
1AD ne 
HITE STAR -- 
PIE FLOUR “en 














IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


EVANSVILLE INDIANA 


Last year the breakdown was 36,045,- 











Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 


Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —"’Smithstalk”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
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LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 


> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 

















Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 





_ katchewan’s, 





* MINER-HILLARD 
; MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








THE CROWN BAG CO. 
2686 Memphis, Tenn. 


Ave. 
Telephone 4-3017 & 34-1720 
Dealers In venga Bags & New 


Bags For All Purposes 
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and 1,594,773 bu. of durum grades. 
253 bu. and 799,733 bu. respectively. 
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Norwegian Partisan 


Resumes Interrupted 
Flour Business 


LONDON — Recently Johnny Gler 
Johansen, of Anth. Johansen & Co., 
flour agents of Oslo, Norway, spent 
a few days in London during a busi- 
ness visit to this country. He report- 
ed, on his visit to the London office 
of The Northwestern Miller, that he 
had fully recovered from his impris- 
onment and torture by the Germans 
—except for a permanent injury to 
his foot—for his underground activi- 
ties during the occupation of his 
country, and is now giving his full 
personal attention to his business. 

For over a year, after the libera- 
tion, he was commandant of Akers- 
hus Prison, in Oslo, where about 800 
German Gestapo prisoners were con- 
fined, his appointment to this post 
having been made at first by the 
British and American authorities in 
Norway and later confirmed by the 
Norwegian military authorities. He 
was also assigned to assist the 
Allied ‘Forces in their mopping up 
operations. 

In speaking of general conditions 
as regards food supplies in Norway, 
he said the towns were very short of 
many commodities, such as butter, 
eggs, cheese, vegetables, meat, etc., 
but in the country districts there 
was enough and to spare, there being 
a, tendency among the farmers to 
hold back their produce at the prices 
offered by the government. Also, 
there was very little clothing avail- 
able, it being practically impossible 
to buy a suit or shoes. 

He said that his stock of prewar 
suits had been taken by the Germans 
when they made him prisoner, but 
when he became their jailer he man- 
aged to retrieve a few of his suits 
and other property taken from his 
apartment. 

He expects to get married some 
time before Christmas to a young 
lady who also took a very active part 
in the underground movement during 
the German occupation. 
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WHEAT CROP ESTIMATED 
AT 318,414,500 BU. 


WINNIPEG — Western Canada’s 
1947 wheat crop is estimated at 318,- 
414,500 bu., or an average yield of 
13.8 bu. an acre from 22,992,000 acres, 
according to the North-West Line 
Elevators Assn. Manitoba’s produc- 
tion is placed at 41,200,500; Sas- 
174,654,000, and Al- 
berta’s wheat output at 102,560,000 bu. 

The 1947 oat production for the 
prairies was placed at 181,635,400; 
barley, 131,203,500; rye, 12,311,200; 
flax, 10,193,100. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NET PROFITS HIGHER 


TORONTO—Improvement in earn- 
ings and liquid position is reported 
by Toronto Elevators, Ltd., for the 
year ended July 31, 1947. Profit for 
the period under review, after all 
charges except taxes, totaled $928,- 
370 and after providing $505,000 for 
income and excess profits taxes, there 
remained net earnings of $423,370, 
equal to $1.73 a share on the 244,256 
shares of common stock outstanding. 
On* the same basis, net profits of 
$325,138 for the fiscal year ended 
July 31, 1946, were equal to $1.33 
share. 








































WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 
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Good wheat is what counts in flour 
... and top notch wheat is founda- 
tion on which these star flours are 
based. ... They are milled to per- 
fection from wheats grown in the 
finest section of the hard winter 
wheat belt. 


te 
The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


























STRATEGIC LOCATION 
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A cME~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 * 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


bd WHEAT and RYE ® 


‘ FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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Include in each car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 


Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 


High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with... 
DANIEL WEBSTER 


and 


GOLD COIN 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 

















obe 
ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 














90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
New Mill Completed 1936 DIXIE LILY 
“SLOGAN” peed 
an = 
A Modernized Flour for the Baker THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. Pe oy 
El Reno, Okla. 933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 

















Southern Bakers 
Executives Tour 
South in Meetings 


ATLANTA—After attending the 
recent ABA convention in Chicago, 
Faber A. Bollinger, executive secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Southern Bak- 
ers Assn., went to Richmond, Va., to 
confer with Harold K. Wilder, secre- 
tary of the Virginia Bakers Council. 
Mr. Bollinger and Mr. Wilder then 
went to Danville, Va., where they at- 
tended a joint meeting of the Inde- 
pendent Retail Food Dealers Assn. 
and wholesale bakers, the latter 
sponsoring the program which was 
attended by route salesmen. The An- 
heuser-Busch bread film was shown. 

Mr. Wilder addressed the approxi- 
mately 175 present, reminding them 
that bread is an every day profit item 
because its turnover is continuous. 
He asked the retailers not to over- 
purchase and waste bread. 

Mr. Bollinger also made a talk, 
giving a report on the ABA conven- 
tion and the general food conserva- 
tion program. 

Mr. Wilder and Mr. Bollinger also 
went to Greensboro, N. C., and met 
with William C. McIntire, Jr., secre- 
tary of the North Carolina Bakers 
Council, and Harlan B. Stout, secre- 
tary of the South Carolina Bakers 
Council. The foursome discusssed the 
baking industry generally including 
ways the various states are cooper- 
ating in the food conservation pro- 
gram. 

These meetings were in line with 
the plan of the SBA to work with 
state organizations already operat- 
ing and to assist in forming new ones. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Bakers’ Products 


Exhibited at 
Hotel Exposition. 


NEW YORK—Advances in machin- 
ery and improvement in the quality, 
packaging .and number of new prod- 
ucts for the baking and hotel trades 
produced exhibits at the 32nd annual 
National Hotel Exposition that 
earned its title of “The Biggest Ho- 
tel Show on Earth.” Held in Grand 
Central Palace the week beginning 
Nov. 10, the show demonstrated bril- 
liantly what the baker can do with 
the improved ingredients and ma- 
chinery on the market. 

Outstanding to this industry was 
the 79th annual display of culinary 
art wherein bakers and chefs com- 
peted for blue ribbons with magnifi- 
cent wedding and other ceremonial 
cakes, unusual petits fours and 
canapes, rolls and other breadstuffs 
for hotel consumption. 

Among the allied exhibitors were 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc.; American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co.; Armour & Co.; 
the Borden Co.; Doughnut Corp. of 
America; E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc.; General Foods Corp.; ‘H. 
A. Johnson Co.; Lever Bros. Co.; 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., premix division; 
the Proctor & Gamble Co.; Standard 
Brands, Inc., and Wesson Oil & Snow- 
drift Co. 

Bakery products were shown by the 
John Reber Baking Corp.; Duvernoy 
& Sons, Inc.; Doughnut Corp., Mess- 
ing Bakeries, Inc.; Gnome Bakers, 
Inc., and Goodwheat Baking Co., Inc. 
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Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
. 


1016 Baltimore ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 
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North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEA):S 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT, FLOUR MILL 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assoeiation 
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“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its whest 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 














QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 
Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Misseur! 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPAN " 
Kansas City, Me. 

































































WHITE WHEAT 


AMENDT MILLING CC. 
Monroe, Mich. 
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a, 
Eo PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$2,100,000 
Domestic and Bxport 


WELCOME TO THE SOUTHWEST'S GREATEST WHEAT CROP 


In looking to this chief source of your MILLING WHEAT needs, 
we invite you to consider us and our complete, capable and long- 
_ experienced organization. 


We are confident we will earn your favor by fair 
trading and faithful performance of every obligation. 






CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
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ONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. SociNc"sndaios or rae untae erates The BARNETT & RECORD CO 
Chicago Columbus New York Nashville Peoria ; ° 
Kansas City Galveston Kaneas City Minneapolis Fordland” ‘DESIGNERS _—'  BUELDERS 
Toleds Buffalo — “— i Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 
—=— = ca = 
* 
-Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 
Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 

Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska 

St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 

Sioux City, lowa Six States 
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Centennial Houring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 








NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE ° WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE ¢ PORTLAND 





"THE largest and most modern flour mil! 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and wareh in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 








a FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATILeg, U.S.A. 
ERCHANT MILLERS Domestic and Export Millers 


ESTABLISHED 1865 CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EAsSTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York CrTy 
SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 
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SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. ; 
GROwWN SPOKANE, WASHINGTON f 
MTrhLEL Ss Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours : 
PORTLAND, OREGON —fG 
Millers of High " 
Grade Bakers, WESTERN MILLING Co. é 
Family and Ex- MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR y 
Be port Flours. BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR q 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME” FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington ea = 
TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §* 100%: 
BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS iuintice 06 thaw aud Sete Wises Bite 
604 LEWIS BEY cy wat Bar ad — agree: TEE 4, OREGON DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 

















DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR “ ‘THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
MILLS CO. th FLOUR MILL FLOUR MILLS 


Arkansas City, Kansas Higginsville, Missouri Richmond, Virginia 


Capacity £4,000 Sacks Daity 
j SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 


FAMILY *« BAKERS * CRACKERS * CAKE 
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isk Crop Goals 


Above 1947 


“WASHINGTON — National goals 
for 1948, calling on farmers for top 
production not greatly different from 
wartime totals, were announced Nov. 
21 by Clinton P. Anderson, secretary 
of agriculture. The goals seek a total 
of 356 million acres, of which 296 
million are for cultivated crops and 
the balance for hay crops. This ex- 
ceeds indicated actual acreages for 
1947 by about 9 million acres and 
continues the high total sought 
through last year’s goals. 

With the exception of a few com- 
modities for which the desirable 
1948 output is still indefinite, the 
1948 goals round out the production 
pattern recommended to farmers as 
a guide for next year. In some cases, 
as for poultry, goals are slightly re- 
vised from those announced earlier 
this year. 

Underlying the continuing high 
goals is a recognition of the world 
need for food and this country’s own 
high domestic-consumption require- 
ments. This is particularly evident in 
the goals for wheat, feed grains, rice 
and dry beans. To prevent the waste 
of production facilities through out- 
put in excess of demand, however, 
some shifts from war crops are indi- 
tated, in line with changing needs. 

Of foremost importance, because 
of the world wide demand, are the 
goals for feed grains—corn, oats, 
barley and sorghums for grain. These 
goals include a margin to provide 
for some shift as between wheat and 
other grains, since unpredictable fac- 
tors, such as weather, may prevent 
reaching the full wheat acreage goal. 

The world situation in fats and 
dils is still such that maintenance 
of high production is recommended 
for soybeans and flaxseed. 

Goals for dairy products are set 
as high as practicable, in view of 
further decreases in cow numbers 
during the past year and the smaller 
feed grain supply available for next 
year. At the same time, the goal 
takes into account the prospective 
large demand for milk and its prod- 
ucts and their generally recognized 
nutritional importance. 

Poultry goals are revised in ac- 
cordance with the President’s Citi- 
zens Food Committee Program, 
which seeks to reduce the number 
of hens and pullets to 400 million 


iol eeeeeeeeeeemeemnennenemmensiinmmannemeetadl 
PICKETS WITHDRAWN— 
AFTER 6 YEARS! 


San Pedro, Cal.— Something is 
Missing in front of the Van de Kamp’s 
bakery in San Pedro. After almost 
six years, the pickets have gone. 
For nearly six years a picket belong- 
ing to San Pedro local retail clerks’ 
Mion was posted at the store, al- 
though there was never a strike. A 
Mion official had made the state- 
Ment that they kept a picket on to 
let the public know that Van de 
Kamp’s store was nonunion, although 
ie had “no doubt Van de Kamp’s 
= as much as and maybe more 

n the union scale.” There has 
been only one other known concern 
M the U.S. which has been the tar- 
get of a longer period of picketing. 

San Pedro picketing of Van de 
Kamp’s began Dec. 2, 1941. 
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by Jan. 1; 1948. This is 20 million 
less than the goal announced Sept. 
10. The goal for eggs produced on 
farms now becomes 4,200 million doz- 
en—92% of the 1947 indicated pro- 
duction. 

Livestock goals will not provide all 
the meat needed to fulfill demands, 
but they represent the maximum be- 
lieved possible in order to save the 
greatest amount of grain. 

Goals have already been established 
for wheat, rye, potatoes and winter 
vegetables. 

Grain Goals 

Grain goals for 1948, including the 
percentage of the 1947 indicated 
acreages, are: corn 92,120,000 acres, 
or 107% of the 1947 indicated plant- 
ing; wheat 75,095,000, or 97%; oats 
43,670,000, or 102%; barley 12,786,- 
000, or 104%; rye, 2,458,000, or 126%; 
grain sorghums 16,000,000, or 136%; 
soybeans 10,800,000, or 101%; pea- 
nuts, alone, 2,359,000, or 61%; flax- 
seed 4,300,000, or 100%. 
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ANDERSON ASKS WORLD 
AGRICULTURE MEETING 


NEW YORK-=—At a dinner meeting 
held by the Mercantile Section of the 
New York Board of Trade in the 
Commodore Hotel Nov. 20, Clinton 
P. Anderson, secretary of agriculture, 
suggested a meeting of the secre- 
taries of agriculture of all exporting 
nations to formulate plans for meet- 
ing the world food crisis. 

More than 1,000 leaders of New 
York business, including a large rep- 
resentation from the flour and grain 
industries, attended the dinner. M. 
Lee Marshall, chairman of the board 
of the Continental Baking Co., was 
toastmaster and introduced a num- 
ber of honored guests as well as Sec- 
retary Anderson. 

In his address, Mr. Anderson sug- 
gested that the responsibility of feed- 
ing the hungry nations be spread 
among all nations which are in a posi- 
tion to export foods. He warned, 
however, that the rest of the world 
cannot continue to be fed by the 
more fortunate nations, and empha- 
sized the necessity of all nations be- 
coming reasonably self-supporting. 
He added, however, that the type of 
government in those nations had 
much to do with our sending to them 
such things as fertilizers and farm- 
ing equipment. 

“The security of the world is too 
important to entrust this burden and 
responsibility to any one nation— 
even to a nation with farmers who 
have the ability and capacity of those 
in the U.S. In justice to the less for- 
tunate nations who need our help, 
and in justice also to ourselves, we 
must see that the risk is spread 
much more widely than at’ present. 
From our standpoint we could weath- 
er a year of low grain production by 
curtailing our livestock, as we were 
forced to do in the great drouth of 
the thirties. Since livestock nor- 
mally consume nearly three fourths 
of the grain produced in this country, 
we have a large margin of protection 
against actual hunger. 

“However, for people in other lands 
who are dependent on our grain for 
their daily bread, such a crop failure 
would be tragic indeed,” he said. 
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COL. JOHNSON TO SPEAK 
MINNEAPOLIS — Two of rail 
transport’s pressing problems, freight 
car shortages and terminal conges- 
tion, along with possible ways to 
solve them, will be analyzed by Col. 
J.. Monroe Johnson, director of the 











Office. of Defense Transportation, 
guest speaker at the 32nd annual din- 
ner of the Traffic Club of Minneap- 
olis, Dec. 4, at the Hotel Nicollet. Col. 
Johnson, a national authority on all 
phases of transportation, has heade 

the ODT since April, 1944, and also 
has been a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for seven 
years. Under war emergency powers 
still vested in ODT, he has super- 
vision over movement and distribu- 
tion of cars, locomotives, trucks and 
other common carrier vehicles. 
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BROCKWAY DICKIE, UNION 
STEEL SALES HEAD, DEAD 


CHICAGO—Brockway Dickie, 56, 
secretary and director of sales for the 
Union Steel Products Co., Ltd., Al- 
bion, Mich., died suddenly Nov. 23. 
He had not been in the best of health 
for the past few months, associates 
said, but his death was unexpected. 

Mr. Dickie was born in Albion, 
where his father was president of 
Albion College. He graduated from 
the college in 1913 and joined Union 
Steel the same year. He was the old- 
est employee in years of service. Mr. 
Dickie is survived by his widow, one 
son and a daughter. 
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DISEASE-RESISTANT OATS 
RELEASED FOR PRODUCTION 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Two 
new varieties of oats resistant to 
Victoria blight, smut and rust have 
been released by the Kansas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 

The varieties—Cherokee and Ne- 
maha—were named jointly by the 
Iowa, Nebraska and Kansas Agricul- 
tural Experiment. Stations and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Work 
with the varieties at Kansas State 
was supervised by Dr. E. D. Hansing, 
plant pathologist; Dr. H. H. Laude, 
agronomist, and E. G. Heyne, asso- 
ciate agronomist. 

Varieties recommended by the ag- 
ricultural experiment station for 
planting in 1948 are Cherokee, Ne- 
maha and Clinton. They are the first 
varieties to be distributed in Kansas 
that are resistant to all major dis- 
eases of oats. 
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Scattered ‘Hold-out’ 
Markets Follow 
Bread Price Rise 


Some scattered markets which had 
been holding out in the recent wave 
of bread price increases made the 
boost effective last week. 

Bread prices in Texas were ad- 
vanced 1¢ a 1-lb loaf Nov. 20. Previ- 
ously bakers in West Texas had 
boosted their prices, but the latest 
increase came in the rest of the state, 
putting all Texas bread prices at a 
uniform level. As a result of the 
wholesale price advance, the retail 
level of the 114-lb. loaf was increased 
from 17¢ to 18¢ in some Fort Worth 
retail grocery stores and to 19¢ in 
others. The price of the 1-lb. loaf 
advanced from 13¢ to 14¢, large buns 
were marked up 1¢ to 15¢ a half doz- 
en in some stores and 16¢ in others. 
Smaller sizes were increased 1c to 20c 
for eight in some stores and 2¢ to 21¢ 
in others. 

In Denver, bakers increased the 
wholesale price of bread 1¢ on the 1- 
lb. loaf. Price of the 1-lb. loaf, which 
formerly sold at wholesale for 11¢, 
is now 12¢. The raise was virtually 
unanimous among the larger bakers 
in the city, although one or two of 
the smaller bakers are reported to 
have not yet followed suit. 

The raise in the wholesale price 
resulted in a corresponding raise in 
the retail price of bread throughout 
Denver. In a few instances, retail- 
ers jumped the price 2¢. Thus, a loaf 
of bread which used to cost. 13¢ at 
retail, now is sold for 14 or 15¢. One 
small baker who sells at retail is 
reported to have increased the price 
of a 1-lb. loaf from 15 to 20¢. 

Whether or not a near-unanimous 
increase in price will be in order for 
loaves weighing over one pound is not: 
yet certain in Denver. Some bakers: 
are raising prices on these larger 
loaves, whereas others are still hold- 
ing the line. 

Bakers at Cheyenne, Wyo., follow- 
ing the trend of the region, raised 
retail price of bread. The retail price 
of the 1-lb. loaf jumped 1@2¢ to 14 
or 15¢. 
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Grain Trade Wants Research on 


“Sick Wheat” 


WASHINGTON—Grain trade ex- 
perts have called the attention of the 
department of agriculture to the un- 
usually large percentage of “sick 
wheat” in the soft red winter wheat 
area and it has been urged that a 
study of the causes of and preventa- 
tive measures regarding sick wheat 
has been urged on the Marketing 
and Research Act administrator as 
an appropriate research project. 

The Grain Advisory Committee, 
which met Nov. 17-18, has made 
known some of its recommendations 
for research on grains in 1948-49 un- 
der the provisions of the act. 

In the field of production, the com- 
mittee emphasized need for better 
control of insects and rodents. It 
asked for research on equipment for 
drying corn, small grains, hay and 
other farm crops. Members said the 
“need for sound information on 
methods, materials and equipment for 
weed control is urgent in all areas,” 


in Central States 


and asked that the present weed con- 
trol program be continued. 

In the field of utilization, commit-- 
tee members favored studies looking’ 
to new uses for grains, especially 
long-time projects looking ahead to 
the time when there may again be a 
surplus of (grain. 

Atherton Bean, vice president, In-- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
and Frank A. Theis, Simonds-Shields- 
Theis Grain Co., Kansas City, were: 
in attendance as representatives of 
their respective industries. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

THREE ELEVATORS SOLD 

ATTICA, IND. — The three grair 
elevators of Knowles & Sons at Kent- 
land, Earl Park and Perkins Spur 
have been sold to Glenn Kenworthy 
of Clayton, who has taken possession. 
Knriowles & Sons will continue their 
main office in Attica, since they still 
own elevators at Mellott, Tab and 
Judyville. 



































MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Thomas L. Daniels, president of the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minne- 
apolis, has been elected a member of 
the board of the Northwest Bancor- 
poration, to fill the unexpired term 
of the late Shreve M. Archer. 


Dr. Paul S. Amidon, consultant in 
charge.of educational services, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., conferred the week 
of Nov. 17 with Robert E. McDon- 
ald, director of the long range pro- 
gram of the Millers National Fed- 
eration. 


Louis E. Caster, president of the 
Kieg-Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, 
Til., was a Minneapolis visitor recent- 
ly. Mr. Caster is president of the 
American Institute of Baking, and a 
member of the board of governors of 
the American Bakers Assn. 


Andre Mouton, general western 
agent of the board of commissioners 
of the Port of New Orleans, with 
headquarters in Chicago, was the 
principal speaker at the meeting of 
the Foreign Trade Club in Minne- 
apolis, Nov. 21. Mr. Mouton recently 
returned from a trip to Argentina, 
and had a lot of interesting things 
to say about trade in general in that 
country. 

s 


Harold Goerz, vice president and 
sales manager, Moundridge (Kansas) 
Milling Co., was a visitor in Kansas 
City Nov. 21. 

* 


During the past two weeks, Gor- 
don Wood, vice president and sales 
manager Midland Flour Milling Co., 
was in the East on business. 


W. W. Blair, vice president, Blair 
Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas, and 
Mrs. Blair spent the week-end visit- 
ing relatives in Fort Smith, Ark. 


Paul H. Baum, vice president and 
director of sales, the William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, has 
been visiting E. S. Thompson, New 
York flour broker, during an eastern 
business trip. 

* 


Ivan Gardiner, E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., and Herman H. Eng- 
lander, Merck & Co., visited Nov. 20 
with officials of the Millers National 
Federation, Chicago. 


T. M. Power, sales supervisor 
Eagle Roller Mill Co. New Ulm, 
Minn., was introduced on the New 
York Produce Exchange floor by 
J. N. Olaybrook, the mill’s represen- 
tative in that city. 

& 

S. R. Strisik of the S. R. Strisik 
Co., New York flour broker, and Mrs. 
Strisik left Nov. 24 to spend three 
weeks in Miami Beach at the Roney 
Plaza. 

de 


©. T. Vandenover, vice president of 
the Atkinson Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, lost in the final round to Rob- 
ert Lord, defending champion, in the 
national amateur billiard champion- 
ship at the Illinois Athletic Club, 
Chicago. Mr. Vandenover lost in 87 





innings, 50-45, getting a high run of 
five to the champion’s four, after he 
had taken a previous match from Mr. 
Lord in the round robin semi-finals 
Nov. 21. 

® 


Gordon B. Wood, vice president and 
sales manager, Midland Flour Milling 
Co., and Paul Uhlmann, Jr., secre- 
tary-treasurer Midland Feed Mills, 
Inc., Kansas City, attended the din- 
ner for Clinton P. Anderson, secre- 
tary of agriculture, while in New York 
on business. 

oe 


Robert Hoguet of the National City 
Bank of New York was in Minne- 
apolis recently visiting the financial 
departments of General Mills, Inc., 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and the Inter- 
national Milling Co. He also con- 
ferred with officials of Cargill, Inc., 
and stopped off in St. Paul on his 
way back to New York. 


Stewart N. White, director of prod- 
ucts control, of the Tri-State Milling 
Co., Rapid City, S. D., conferred Nov. 
19 with Roy K. Durham, technical 
service director of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, Chicago, in the 
federation offices. 

@ 


Logan P. Johnson, secretary and 
central states sales manager of the 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
visited the trade in Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia the week of Nov. 17, 
then went on to Cleveland. 

& 


Al Cardenas, export sales manager, 
Latin American division, Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., Kansas City, left 
this week for a visit to Puerto Rico. 
He will spend a few days in Havana 
on his return trip. 


Members of the board of directors 
of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas rail- 
road and its subsidiary company, 
Beaver, Meade & Englewood, who 
met in Oklahoma City Nov. 19, in- 
cluded Kay Kimbell, president Kim- 
bell-Diamond Milling Co., Ft. Worth; 
Alfred Liebscher, president and gen- 
eral manager, H. Dittlinger Roller 
Mills Co., New Braunfels, Texas; 
Bryan Cole, executive vice president 
Griffin Grocery Co., Muskogee, Okla., 
and Elmer Hale, president Hale-Hal- 
sell Grocery Co., McAlester, Okla. 


Dean Latteral, Minneapolis, of the 
advertising department of General 
Mills, Inc., was a recent visitor at 
southwestern headquarters in Okla- 
homa City. 

a 


Floyd H. Bateman, Shawnee, Okla., 
general sales director for the Shaw- 
nee Milling Co., is on an extended 
trade trip through the southeastern 
states. Mr. Bateman’s son, Jerry 
Bateman, recently arrived home from 
Pittsburg, Cal., with his army release 
following his extended overseas serv- 
ice in Japan. 


J. J. Zisser, representative of Kraft 
Foods Co., Chicago, called on the 
trade in Buffalo Nov. 18. 

= 

Michael F. Mulroy, executive vice 
president, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, spoke in Buffalo Nov. 
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20 before the Transportation Club 
and met a number of old friends. He 
formerly was manager of the Buffalo 
mill of the company. 
e 
L. C. Chase, vice president and 
manager, Valier & Spies Milling 
Company, St. Louis, was in Kansas 
City the week of Nov. 17. A. G. 
Ehernberger, sales manager of bak- 
ery products division, is calling on 
the trade in the South. 
eS 
Walter Stiles, . grain buyer in 
Hutchinson for the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., is in California on a vaca- 
tion. 
oe 


L. E. Zimmerman, manager, White- 
water (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., has 
returned from an extended vacation 
spent at points on the West Coast. 
T. T. Zimmerman, sales manager, left 
last week for a visit with the trade 
in the southeastern states. 

Be 

Dudley Russell, president, Duluth 
Universal Milling Co., discussed proc- 
esses in flour milling from the “field 
to the table” before the Superior 
(Wis.) Woman’s Club Nov. 21. Mr 
Russell, head of the firm since 1940, 
showed samples of wheat and flour in 
various processes to illustrate the 
points made in his talk. 

* 

E. H. Enns, secretary and general 
manager, Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., 
Inman, Kansas, became a grandfa- 
ther Nov. 21 as a son was born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul W. Renich, Law- 
rence, Kansas. Mrs. Renich is a 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Enns. 

& 

A. J. Koenigsmark, president, Mon- 
roe Milling Co., Waterloo, Ill., met 
with officials of the Millers National 
Federation in Chicago the week of 
Nov. 17. 
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DEATHS 


Mrs. Omar Holliday, 77, wife of 
Omar Holliday, a retired manager of 
the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, died 
in Boulder, Colo., Nov. 21. Mr. Holli- 
day retired from the company in 1931 
and he and Mrs. Holliday moved to 
California for her health. In recent 
years the couple had been residing 
in Boulder. A son is Joseph W. Holli- 
day, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Kan- 
sas City. Mr. Holliday plans to move 
to St. Louis to reside with a dauh- 
ter. 


David Glenn Messenger, 42, /or 
many years associated with the Unhl- 
mann Grain Co., Kansas City, cied 
at Bethany Hospital, Kansas City, 
Nov. 20, after suffering a stroke 
while at work in the grain compzny 
offices. Mr. Messenger had been with 
the Uhlmann firm for 20 years and 
was in charge of the company’s grain 
futures transactions in Kansas Cty. 
Surviving are his widow, a sister ond 
brother. 


John W. McPherson, 72, head n ill- 
er for Crown Mills, died in Portland, 
Ore., recently. Born in Safe Harbor, 
Pa., Mr. McPherson moved to he 
West Coast in 1918 and had been 
with Crown Mills since then. He is 
survived by Mrs. McPherson and a 
son, William McPherson, both of 
Portland, and a daughter, Mrs. Wilma 
Fenstermacher, Alameda, Cal. 
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INTERSTATE DIVIDEND 

The board of directors of Interstate 
Bakeries Corp. at its meeting Nov. 
18 declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.20 a share on the $4.80 
preferred stock, payable Dec. 27 to 
stockholders of record Dec. 15, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement. 
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Luckman Group Ends Duties; 
Conservation Plans to Continue 


WASHINGTON — The Citizens 
Food Committee as such ended its 
official duties Nov. 20 after its chair- 
man, Charles Luckman, president of 
Lever Bros., reported to President 
Truman that its goal of saving 100 
million bushels of grain was in sight. 
Mr. Luckman has gone home but will 
continue as chairman of the Citizens 
Food Advisory Committee, which the 
President redesignated the former of- 
ficial body. Mr. Luckman and the 
committee are expected to be on call 
for further advice subject to a re- 
quest by Mr. Truman. 

According to Mr. Luckman, in his 
letter to the President in requesting 
that the duties of the Citizens Food 
Committee be turned over to appro- 
priate government agencies to carry 
on the conservation programs, “the 
programs for the conservation of 
grain which have already been ar- 
ranged and are now in effect, total 
considerably more than the 100 mil- 
lion-bushel goal of the emergency 
campaign.” 

Conservation pledges made to the 
government, according to Mr. Luck- 
man, consist of programs voluntarily 
adopted by. the poultry producers, 
distillers, brewers, bakers, wet and 
dry millers, the armed forces and the 
feed industry. 

In addition to these specific indus- 
try programs, Mr. Luckman called 


attention to the grain conservation 
campaign in the livestock industries 
and the consumer conservation pro- 
gram, which “will assure that the 
grain will be available to feed hun- 
gry nations during the critical months 
of the coming winter.” 

In thanking Mr. Luckman and his 
committee for its services, the 
President called for intensified {ood 
conservation measures through the 
voluntary efforts of the nation along 
the lines of the follow-up measures 
which Mr. Luckman recommended 
to the chief executive. These ac‘ivi- 
ties consist largely of appeals at the 
consumer level to conserve all types 
of food and to divert buying nto 
foods in surplus supply plus expanded 
efforts to conserve and economiz* in 
the use of grain at the farm leve 

As the Citizens Food Commi‘tee 
brought its activities to an «nd, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture of- 
ficials foresaw the end of both ©gg- 
less and meatless days in the near 
future. The need for eggless «ys 
will probably disappear some‘ me 
in January, it was reported, when 
hens, consuming the same amouni of 
grain, begin to produce more ezgs- 
Diminishing meat supplies next year 
will make the continuation of meat- 
less days insupportable, according to 
USDA officials. 

Primary emphasis in the future 
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is expected to be placed on direct 
saving in the feeding of ani- 
mals and poultry on farms. 

Work on the Citizens Food Com- 
mittee will be continued under con- 
trol of the Cabinet Food Commit- 
tee. Actual operations are conducted 
by the office of John Steelman, presi- 
dential advisor. 

¥ ¥ 


Achievements Cited 


MINNEAPOLIS—Harry A. Bullis, 
president of General Mills, Inc., and 
member of the Citizens Food Com- 
mittee, said it was his view that the 
committee had accomplished its prin- 
cipal objective of saving 100 million 
bushels of grain. 

“We were a citizens’ voluntary 
committee with no powers and no 
function to recommend controls even 
if they seemed necessary and in my 
opinion they aren’t,” he stated. 

The committee, he continued, ac- 
complished a great deal through the 
publicity that was given its conserva- 
tion measures and “economic forces” 
made an important contribution 
toward the original goal. 

“IT have maintained all along that 
what we were up against was a feed- 
ing crisis,” he said, explaining that 
he referred to the amount of grain 
fed to animals. 

High prices of grain in the markets 
served to minimize the amount of feed 
grain by making it impractical for 
farmers to give it to livestock, he 
pointed out. 
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E. A. TALHELM DIES 
AFTER HEART ATTACK 


<> 
Manager of Crete Mills Dies Sud- 
denly While at Work—In Ap- 
parent Good Health 


CRETE, NEB.—Earl A. Talhelm, 
manager of the Crete Mills, died sud- 
denly while at work at his desk the 
afternoon of Nov. 21. Death was 
caused by a heart ailment. Mr. Tal- 
helm, who was 62 years old, had been 
in apparent good health. 

Born in Crete, Mr. Talhelm joined 
the milling company in 1910 as an 
office employee and rose to more re- 
sponsible positions. He became suc- 
cessively traffic manager and head 
of the feed department before being 
appointed manager about 10 years 
ago. A veteran in the flour milling 
business, Mr. Talhelm was widely 
known among millers and flour buy- 
ers. 

In his association with the Crete 
Mills, he followed in the path of his 
father, Samuel B. Talhelm, who was 
employed by the milling company for 
60 years and who retired some time 
ago on a pension. 

Besides his widow, Mr. Talhelm 
is survived by his father, a daughter, 
Mrs. Edward McDonald, of Liberty, 
Mo. and a granddaughter, Marcia 
McDonald. Q 
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WILLIAM VOILS, RETIRED 
HUNTER PRESIDENT, DIES 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS — Wil- 
liam T. Voils, former president of 
the Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, 
and long associated with that com- 
Pany until a year ago, died here 
Nov. 17. Mr. Voils, who was 74 years 
old, had been in fair health recently 
and his death was unexpected. 

Associated with the Hunter firm 
for 54 years, Mr. Voils for many 
years was in charge of the grain de- 
Partment of the milling firm, and 
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served as vice president and general 
manager since 1925. He became pres- 
ident of the company in 1941 and 
served in that capacity until the sale 
of the company to the Ross interests 
in June, 1946. He was the son-in-law 
of George H. Hunter, pioneer Kansas 
miller. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Della 
Hunter Voils, a daughter, Mrs. Brook 
Ballard, Chicago, and a son, Willard 
Voils, New York City. 
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THREE PROMOTED BY 
MINNEAPOLIS BAKERY 


MINNEAPOLIS — Three promo- 
tions, in line with the baking com- 
pany’s policy to fill executive posi- 
tions with employees who have 
worked up within the organization, 
have been announced by W. M. Mo- 
lan, president of Regan Bros. Co. 

E. R. Booth has been appointed 
general manager and assistant to the 
president. He started with the com- 
pany in 1934 as a route salesman. 
J. B. Jassoy retains his position as 
production superintendent and in ad- 
dition assumes the position of Minne- 
apolis plant manager. He has been 
in the baking business for 20 years, 
12 with Regan Bros. Co. Ray Raben- 
stein has been promoted to Minne- 
apolis sales manager. He started with 
the company in 1936 as a route sales- 
man. 
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MIDWEST CHEMISTS TO MEET 


CHICAGO—tThe discovery and de- 
velopment of streptomycin will be the 
subject of an address to be made by 
Dr. Carl A. Addinall, president of the 
Library Service Bureau, Merck & Co., 
Rahway, N. J., at a meeting of the 
Midwest Section of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists to be 
held Dec. 1. The meeting will be held 
at the Electric Club, Civic Opera 
Building. A dinner will precede Dr. 
Addinall’s address. 








Miss Alice Jarman 


INSTITUTE ADDITION—The Wheat 
Flour Institute, Chicago, recently ad- 
ded Miss Alice Jarman to its staff as 
assistant. to Mrs. Clara Gebhard Syn- 
der, director of the institute. Miss 
Jarman was formerly with the home 
economics department of the Union 
Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis. 
She received a degree in home eco- 
nomics from Huntingdon College, 
Montgomery, Ala. She has been ac- 
tive in the American Home Econom- 
ics Assn. and the Missouri Home Eco- 
nomics Assn. 





Samuel Mairs 


Samuel Mairs, 
T. L. Daniels Named 
A-D-M Co. Heads 


MINNEAPOLIS — Samuel Mairs, 
executive vice president of Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., was named 
chairman of the board at a special 
meeting of the_board at the com- 
pany’s offices here Nov. 19. 

T. L. Daniels, executive vice presi- 
dent, was elected president. 

Both positions previously were held 
by Shreve M. Archer, who died Nov. 
10 from complications resulting from 
the piercing of his esophagus by a 
chicken bone. 

W. L. Dedon, vice president and 
treasurer, was elected executive vice 
president and will also continue as 
treasurer. 

Erwin A. Olson, vice president in 
charge of the flax fiber division, was 
elected to the board of directors. 

Samuel O. Sorenson, technical di- 
rector, was named vice president in 
charge of research. 

Mr. Mairs joined the predecessor 
company in 1903, and was secretary 
and treasurer for many years. He was 
elected a director and secretary of 
the present. company in 1923, a vice 
president in 1924 and was named an 
executive vice president in 1933. 

The company’s new president, Mr. 
Daniels, was in the employ of the 
firm for three years following his 
graduation from Ydle University in 
1914. He served during World War I 
in the U.S. army. He rejoined the 
company for two years and in 1921 
resigned to serve as a Foreign Serv- 


GOOD RAINS IMPROVE 
KANSAS WHEAT 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — The 
Kansas wheat picture looks much bet- 
ter after a week of steady drizzles, 
interspersed with snow. Moisture over 
the central and southwest sections 
generally exceeded an inch and in 
many places two inches, insuring 
germination of long dormant seed. 
Many fields west of here, planted in 
September and early October, are 
showing green for the first time and, 
with favorable weather, will make a 
crop next June. 
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T. L. Daniels 


ice officer in the U.S. Department of 
State. He served in the American 
Embassies in Brussels, Rie de Janeiro 
and Rome 

Mr. Daniels rejoined the company 
in 1929 and was elected a director 
the same year and a vice president in 
1933. In 1942 Mr. Daniels served in 
Washington, D. C., as director of fats 
and oils with the War Production 
Board and later in charge of the fats 
and oils division of the War Food Ad- 
ministration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. He rejoined the 
A-D-M in 1943 and was elected an 
executive vice president in 1946. 

His father, J. W. Daniels, was presi- 
dent and chairman of the board of 
the predecessor company from 1902 
to 1923. Mr. Daniels is nationally 
known in the flax industry and serves 
as chairman of the Flax Develop- 
ment Committee. 





Flour Review 





(Continued from page 14) 


countries beyond Dec. 31 has been 
given. It is anticipated that after 
November, mills will be working at 
reduced capacity, because wheat sup- 
plies are not adequate to meet all 
demands. Winnipeg advices reported 
export sales of Canadian flour last 
week reached the largest total for 
some time, aggregating 2,488,000 
sacks. All of this was worked to the 
U.K. Vancouver reports export busi- 
ness out of the question for Pacific 
coast mills. With a heavy proportion 
of the Alberta wheat crop tough, the 
grain supplies for milling in that 
area are disappointing. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 72,050 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 67% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 4,- 
013,441 sacks, compared with 4,085,- 
491 sacks, in the previous week and 
3,964,778 sacks in the corresponding 
week a year ago. Two years ago the 
figure was 3,354,097 and three years 
ago 3,340,213. There was an increase 
in flour production in Buffalo of 26,- 
000 sacks last week whereas all oth- 
er sections showed decreases; 28,000 
sacks in the Northwest, 25,000 in the 
Southwest, 17,000 in the Central and 
Southeast and 29,000 in the North Pa- 
cific Coast. 
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House Committee Proposes New 


Central Agency to Handle ERP 


WASHINGTON—lIn a comprehen- 
sive analysis of economic, fiscal and 
operational problems involved in the 
controversial European Recovery Pro- 
gram the House Select Committee on 
Foreign Aid has recommended the 
establishment of a new agency, ten- 
tatively designated as the Emer- 
gency Foreign Reconstruction Author- 
ity, under a federal charter to admin- 
ister the ERP. 

The report, in addition to analyz- 
ing the basic factors involved, also 
makes a comparison between the sug- 
gested methods for the administra- 
tion of ERP which are set forth in 
parallel presentation for study by 
Congress. In making known this pro- 
posal, the House Select Committee 
virtually accepts the postulate that 
this nation will undertake a vast pro- 
gram of world reconstruction and 
narrows the issue down to method 
of administration and control. 

Broadly, the dispute over adminis- 
tration follows this pattern: One 
theory is that the State Department, 
either as it now exists or through 
some expanded or associated body, 
should have complete jurisdiction 
over operations and policies concern- 
ing foreign recovery. This proposal 
assumes direct line of control from 
the Secretary of State at the top 
down through operational levels in 
the U.S. and foreign aid-recipient 
countries. 

The second type of administrative 
controls favors maintenance of ad- 
ministration of the ERP in presently 
constituted agencies such as the De- 
partment of Commerce, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Department 
of Interior, the Army and State de- 
partments, presumably with coordina- 
tion effected around the State De- 
partment foreign policy. 

A third type of recommendation 
closely paralieis the second sugges- 
tion, excepting that the top echelon 
of control would rest in the President 
with his authority delegated to pres- 
ent heads of existing agencies. 

The House Select Committee sets 
forth its recommendation of an 
EFRA with an executive director re- 
porting directly to the President who 
would operate on the basis of direc- 
tives to existing government agencies 
after advising with and with consent 
of a proposed Foreign Aid Council at 
cabinet level. The Select committee 
adopts a policy of complete centrali- 
zation of authority, as against a great 
measure of decentralization in the 
three other proposals to administer 
foreign aid. 

According to the House committee 
recommendation the EFRA would be 
managed by a board of eight direc- 
tors who would be subject to presi- 
dential appointment and Senate con- 


FLOUR SHORTAGES BY SPRING 
CITED BY ABA 


CHICAGO — Although indications 
are that the food conservation pro- 
gram has been effective, the problem 
of flour shortages next spring remains 
to be solved by new government leg- 
islation, Harry W. Zinsmaster, chair- 
man of the American Bakers Assn., 
has pointed out in a bulletin report 
to its members. “Self interest calls 
for a continued conservation study by 
each baker to meet his future needs,” 
he said. 


firmation. From this board the Presi- 
dent would be authorized to select 
the executive -director. 

The proposed Foreign Aid Council 
of cabinet status would consist of the 
secretaries of State, Treasury, De- 
fense, Agriculture and Commerce; 
the executive director of the EFRA 
and other members of his board of 
directors; the chairman of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank; the U.S. executive 
directors of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 
and of the International Monetary 
Fund. The Secretary of State would 
be chairman of the Foreign Aid Coun- 
cil. Policy proposals would be for- 
mulated by the executive director of 
the EFRA for submission to the FAC 
for approval. Powers relating to ex- 
port controls, allocation authority 
and transportation controls which 
the committee recommends for ex- 
tension beyond the present expiration 
date of March 1, 1948, would be 
rested in the executive director of 
the EFRA. 





Controls 
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cient utilization of grain and (7) to 
authorize allocation and inventory 
controls of scarce commodities which 
basically affect the cost of living or 
industrial production.” 


“Allocation Essential” 


According to Mr. Farrington, 
speaking for the agriculture depart- 
ment, “The reduced supplies of feed 
available for use this year, the proba- 
bilities of lower meat production and 
possibilities of a much smaller wheat 
crop in 1948, the continuing high 
level of consumer demand in this 
country, and the urgency of maintain- 
ing a large flow of food abroad, while 
at the same time assuring that our 
own essential needs will be met, make 
it essential that wé be prepared to 
use allocation powers and inventory 
controls. In some cases rationing 
and price control would be necessary 
to afford necessary protection to our 
own economy. 

“The necessity of reducing our 
carry-over to relatively low levels 
in order to meet export needs this 
year, together with the possibility 
of a much smaller production in 1948 
and continuing heavy export needs in 
1948-49, create a situation which 
makes it essential that authority be 
available not only for controlling the 
export of wheat but also for limit- 
ing inventories and directing use to 
the most essential channels. 

“Other commodities which are im- 
portant sources of food for export 
include fats and oils, rice, beans and 
peas. For these also there is likely 
to be need for some domestic alloca- 
tion controls as well as for controls 
of exports. 

“The allocation powers which are 
believed necessary in order to be pre- 
pared to deal adequately with the 
domestic use of food include: 


Allocation Powers 


(1) Authority to allocate food by 

(a) Imposing limitations on inven- 
tories. 

(b) Restricting and prohibiting the 
use on the basis of the essentiality of 
the particular use. 

(c) Placing limitations on the de- 
livery or transportation. 


(d) Requiring producers and dis- 
tributors to set aside specific amounts 
or the entire production for acquisi- 
tion by governmental agencies. 

(e) Providing for priorities in the 
filling of orders based upon the essen- 
tiality of the use for which the order 
was given, including priorities for ex- 
port, and 

(f) Establishing an import licens- 
ing system to control the importation 
of foods to make effective coopera- 
tion with friendly nations with re- 
spect to world short supply. 

(2) Authority to allocate the use of 
facilities and nonfood materials to 
carry out the food program by: 

(a) Restrictions upon the use of 
storage facilities, limiting their use 
to the storage of specific commodities 
and for specific periods of time. 

(b) Controlling the distribution and 
importation of fertilizer, 

(c) Controlling the distribution of 
farm machinery, 

(d) Controlling the use of trans- 
portation facilities by rail carriers, 
and 

(e) Controlling the use of tin and 


‘ tin plate to aid in the preservation of 


foods.” 


“War Powers” Authority 


Mr. Farrington asked that authori- 
ties be granted “under broad author- 
ization similar to those contained in 
the Second War Powers Act, but if 
it is considered desirable to specify 
the particular material or facilities 
relating to food, the materials which 
we believe should be specified are 
grain and grain products, rice and 
rice products, dry beans and peas, fats 
and oils (including oil bearing ma- 
terials, fatty acids, soap and soap 
powder, but not including petroleum 
and petroleum products), livestock 
and poultry and their products and 
milk and milk products. In addition, 
we believe provision should be made, 
under a public hearing procedure, for 
the use of these powers with respect 
to other commodities and facilities 
whenever it is determined that such 
action is necessary in order to fulfill 
the requirements for the defense of 
the U.S., for carrying out the foreign 
policy of the U.S., and for purposes 
necessary to the health, safety and 
welfare of the American people.” 

Mr. Farrington suggested that, 
prior to the application of any of 
the powers requested of Congress, 
public hearings might be desirable 
to determine the. necessity of the 
action. 

“We believe that the exercise of the 
allocation authority, as proposed 
above, could limit or prohibit the use 
of scarce commodities in less essen- 
tial uses and prevent hoarding in 
commercial channels through inven- 
tory control limitations, thereby in- 
creasing the amount available for es- 
sential. uses and exports. Through 
priorities and set-aside programs pro- 
curement for export under the pro- 
gram would be aided.” 


Darkest Possible Picture 

Painting the darkest possible pic- 
ture of the powers needed to imple- 
ment the President’s anti-inflation 
proposals, Mr. Farrington continued 
by saying: 

“In the event of an emergency sit- 
uation such as might be brought 
about by an extremely short wheat 
crop, for example, the powers should 
be such as to make it possible for the 
government to become the sole buy- 
er of the crop in a manner similar 
to that which was used during the 
war with respect to soybeans, pea- 
nuts and wool.” 

The fears expressed earlier by the 
poultry industry, but discounted at 
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that time as extreme, appear likely 
to be realized if the bid for power by 
USDA is approved. Mr. Farrington 
said: 

“Similarly, the allocation powers 
with respect to poultry might be used 
to limit the number of eggs set by 
commercial hatcherymen during a 
specified period of time in the event 
this is necessary in order to keep 
hatchings at a rate consistent with 
available feed supplies. In the case 
of livestock they could be used to 
limit inventories of livestock prod- 
ucts, thereby assuring more equit- 
able distribution.” 

Mr. Farrington reviewed for the 
committee methods in which these 
controls were exerted during the war, 
and concluded his testimony with 
the statement that “to insure the 
maximum savings of grain and at the 
same time combat inflation, author- 
ity for rationing and price ceilings 
should be provided.” 


Sen. Taft Questions Policy 

The broad request for emergency 
powers brought repeated requests 
from Sen. Robert A. Taft (R., Ohio), 
as to where any emergency existed 
in respect to any commodity except 
possibly meat. In regard to storage 
facilities, Mr. Farrington did not 
claim an emergency, -although power 
to control was requested. He denied 
that, in regard to farm machinery, 
USDA intended to ration, but left 
hearers puzzled when he said they 
would channel machinery to the best 
end uses. He also inferred that steel 
allocations to certain types of farm 
machinery production was a possi- 
bility. 

In regard to poultry controls, Rep. 
Walter Horan (R., Wash.) asked if 
the assurance the West Coast poul- 
try industry had been given indicat- 
ed that they would obtain feed sup- 
plies. “Did it mean,” he asked, “that 
exports would be so great as to run 
up feed costs, thereby inducing radi- 
cal liquidation of flocks?” Mr. Far- 
rington admitted that the problem on 
the West Coast was peculiar, and 
required careful watch on exports of 
wheat so that unusual local short- 
age conditions did not ensue. 


Light Weight Marketing 

In regard to penalties and premi- 
ums on marketing of light weight 
livestock and hogs, Mr. Farrington 
asserted that a flat live animal ceil- 
ing was necessary to effect this re- 
sult. On the other hand, the other 
method would be to bid up grain 
prices to hold meat prices in check. 
He did not affirm, however, that |ack- 
ing the requested controls, USDA 
would bid wheat prices out of range 
of livestock feeders. He, like his 
boss, Clinton P. Anderson, Secretary 
of Agriculture, agreed that meat 
prices would be higher, later this 
winter. 

In response to a question from the 
committee, Mr. Farrington said that 
if granted the requested power the 
administration “could hold the pres- 
ent price level.” 

Mr. Farrington told the committee 
that during the period from July 
through October, 1947, USDA had 
purchased 6,154,000 tons of wheat as 
compared with 2,800,000 bu. in the 
same period last year. The purchases 
this year provided them sufficient 
supplies for the export program 
through March, 1948. Sen. Taft took 
interest in the rate of procurement 
this year and asked why the procure- 
ment was intensified in face of 4 
short corn crop, Mr. Farrington said 
that the procurement policy was 
based on market conditions. He pre- 
viously had told the committee that 
the PMA buying policies had bee? 
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approved by the grain trade, who 
told them they would have acted in 
much the same manner as had the 
government. 

Reactions to the USDA proposals 
were along party lines, with the Re- 
publicans in opposition and the 
Democrats trying to protect the wit- 
ness. However, digressions from Re- 
publican ranks appeared in the pro- 
gram of Sen. Watkins of Utah, and 
several New England Republican 
senators have previously held posi- 
tions close to that of USDA in sev- 
eral important respects. 

One analysis of the USDA propos- 
al is that they actually do not want 
the powers requested and painted 
the darkest picture to insure rejec- 
tion by Congress. Another conjec- 
ture is that the USDA request puts 
them in position of saying that these 
are the minimum controls we must 
have to support the President’s anti- 
inflation program. 

Independent appraisal is, however, 
that the program represents the cost 
to the nation of exporting 570 mil- 
lion bushels as against 470. The ex- 
tra 100-million-bushel export program 
in terms of controls means just what 
the USDA proposed this week. 





Farrington 
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Taft that “none are likely in regard 
to grains now but might be needed 
on fats and oils.” Sen. Taft ques- 
tioned the need of additional import 
control powers and at this point 
elicited from Mr. Farrington the ad- 
mission that “allocation by itself 
raises prices.” 

At the conclusion of the testimony 
Sen. Taft told this publication that 
he purposely: passed over the re- 
quest that the government be author- 
ized to buy the entire wheat crop 
as “absurd.” 

“If the emergency is so great that 
they need this power let them come 
before the Congress at the time and 
prove their right to such power,” 
he commented. 

Meanwhile, Herman Steen and 
Herman Fakler, vice presidents of 
the Millers National Federation, went 
into a huddle to complete action 
plans that reflect the thinking of the 
milling industry. 

Point No. 7 in the President’s 10- 
point program requested of Congress 
Came under particularly close scru- 
tiny by Mr. Steen and Mr. Fakler. 
Again emphasized in the Farrington 
Tequests, this is the point which 
feads: “To authorize allocation and 
inventory control of scarce commodi- 
ties which basically affect the cost 
of living or industrial production.” 

“This could include wheat con- 
trols, inventory restrictions on flour 
and such regimentation as an 80% 
flour extraction requirement,” the 
MNF officials pointed out. 

Interviewed in Chicago after his 
teturn from Washington, Mr. Steen 
had this to say about Point No. 7: 
“Even though congressional leaders 
do not seem to be disposed toward 
&fanting the President the authority 
to allocate scarce commodities, their 
“Opposition on this point is not as 
strongly voiced as on other parts of 

recommendations.” 

Congressional reaction, in general, 
to the proposals was interpreted by 
Mr. Fakler as follows: “Most con- 
sressmen appear to favor the restora- 

of consumer credit controls, ex- 
tension of export controls, extension 
of authority to allocate transporta- 
facilities and equipment and 
PMebably retention of rent controls.” 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


“But,” Mr. Fakler added, “Con- 
gress seems to be opposed to con- 
sumer rationing and price ceilings, 
even on scarce commodities.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N. Y. BAKERS CLUB HEARS 
FOREIGN AID DISCUSSION 


NEW YORK—The need of trained 
personnel with a background of man- 
agement experience to handle our 
foreign aid program was emphasized 
by Henry J. Taylor, radio commenta- 
tor and president of the Package Ad- 
vertising Corp., in an address at the 
season’s initial indoor meeting of the 
Bakers Club, Inc., at the Hotel Shel- 
ton Nov. 19. 

The speaker declared that we 
should know how the materials would 
be handled and distributed and who 
will manage the operation before any 
appropriation was voted. He contend- 
ed that unless foreign aid is properly 
handled, three years from now we 
will end up exactly where we started 
despite investment of billions of dol- 
lars. He warned that improper man- 
agement of the program could cause 
stop-gap aid to become a “perpetual 
dole.” 

He further contended that we do 
not properly identify the donor and 
that the average European “does not 
know we help him, have helped him 
or intend to help him.” He stated 
that was entirely opposite to the Rus- 
sian approach and declared that re- 
cipient nations should be forced to 
tell the story through radio, news- 
paper and billboard advertising. 

An encouraging note in the ad- 
dress was the statement that “coun- 
tries in western Europe are not going 
Communist at the grass roots.” Bas- 
ing his opinions on personal observa- 
tion during a recent 5,000-mile tour 
of the Continent, Mr. Taylor indicat- 
ed that the average western Euro- 
pean viewed communism as “an Asi- 
atic cult” and not acceptable. He said 
that recent demonstrations were at- 
tempts to strengthen the party lest it 
“come apart at the seams” in some 
nations. 

In conclusion he stated that the 
basis of the problem boils down to 
production both in foreign aid and 
stabilization of our economy and 
“that calls for proper personnel and 
management.” 

M. Lee Marshall, chairman of the 
board, Continental Baking Co., was 
given a tremendous ovation as he 
entered the meeting room as it was 
his first appearance since his recent 
eye operation. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


QUAKER OATS CO. ELECTS 
D. B. LOURIE PRESIDENT 


CHICAGO—Donald B. Lourie, for- 
merly executive vice president, 
Quaker Oats Co., was elected presi- 
dent at its Sherman, Texas, directors 
meeting Nov. 21. He succeeds R. 
Douglas Stuart, who was elevated to 
vice chairman of the board, a new- 
ly created position. H. Earle Muzzy, 
formerly vice president in charge of 
export, was named executive vice 
president. John Stuart will continue 
as chairman of the board. Robert 
Ambowen was named company comp- 
troller. 

Mr. Lourie started with Quaker 
Oats in 1922 in the statistical de- 
partment, Chicago. He graduated 
from Princeton University, where he 
was All-American quarterback on 
its football team. After several 
months, he went to the Cedar Rapids 
mill, but returned to Chicago in the 
feed sales division a year later. He 
was transferred to the advertising 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 


the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 





High Low Close Close 
Nov. 15, Nov. 21, 
Cc 1947——_ 1947 1947 
es RS a og 60d sa ss th inhee Owens 36% 29% 33% 34% 
SIN irs ad hao ad Sob 0 cha deed ove Cees 42% 301%, 38% 39% 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. ............0+e08. 91 94 95 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ..............+5. 391% 30 37% 37% 
MN hls Bis a sais 3a.c b o'6e.0:0'0 wen 4090-40-64 4 38% 4356 43% 
Burry Biscuit Corp. .......-:0cccsecccresvccs 2 2% 
Continental Baking Co. ........6..sececcsees 20% 13% 144% 13% 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd.......... 106% 95 95 
Corn Products Refining Co. ................. 15% 6556 65! 67 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd.......... 195 174 175 179% 
eh RR rere Pree eee oe 30 235% 23% os ee 
General Baking Co. ........ ccc ceeecccnees 13% 9% 10 10% 
SS 5 ie ake nb bee -096eaeewbes 4534 37% 3914 36% 
Gomerml Mills, Em. «oc. c cc cece cece ccccccnces 51% 43 47% 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. ..............5. 1314 126% 127 126 
Great A. & P.-Tea Co., $5 P'd..........000.- 45 133%4 136% 140% 
an kal lhc cys ods 60.0 40's ob ewes eo 65% 4314 49% 481%, 
EY CEE ES. 0 5, ean 6.04 ts-00 bo ode met 34% 27 31% 323% 
pO Ee 31% 21 23 201% 
ES ES NS Oca hives s oe ccc cneceveve ts 38% 30 34% ane 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. .............55- 108 102% 102% 101% 
i A il Se er ar 3614 25 28 27 
EE Oe ac ke ace wek eb oN eee seeds 96 85 901% 90% 
Ne IE OO OS vc vie rect ccc cee evenvdes 170 150% 150% aes 
ee SE Os cdg Reb es 0 choses cedenet 12 9 10% 10% 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd............... 981% 90 91 
er eee ree eer eee ee 37% 261% 25% 25% 
SY MS la eielb as chb bo od eticdvscccevere 49 35%4 38% 375% 
Sterling Treg, G3.50 PPG. 2... ccc cccccveccns 104% 95% 95% 
a OE eee errr eee 45% 32% 37% 37% 
United Biscuit of America ...............+. 22% 18% 22% 21% 
Si ge EE Ser ike eee Oe 35% 48 50% 
Victor Chemical Co., $3.50 Pfd............... 104% 97 98 98 
GM be ee see wetccccececeaeted 13% 8% 9 9% 
EE a Gib UW aoa’ b 600s vededes cebsree 19% 11 11% 11% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. .............5- 106%, 92% aes 92% 
.Bid Asked 
Standard Milling Co. ......... cc ccceseccees 13 14 
Flour Mills of America, Inc. ................ ieee ume 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. ..............065 166 170 
General Food Corp., $3.50 Pfd. ............... 93 95% 
General Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd. .............. 109 113 
DS ae eM Sree er 101 103 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” .............. m% 1% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York .......... 35% 36% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $5 Pfd... 109 113 
Langendorf United Bakeries, “A” ............ 26 28% 
Langendorf United Bakeries, “B” ........... 21% 23 
ae SS OU) eee 91 93% 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd................ 171 173 
QDemem, TGs onic cc cccsccwccncccccccvcccccscese 15 18% 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. ............055 961%, 98% 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd............. 91% 923% 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants ................. 4 4% 


*Chicago stock market. Over counter. 





department in 1930 and made adver- 
tising manager. He became sales 
manager in 1936 and vice president 
in 1942, and was elected a director 
in 1945. ° 

R. Douglas Stuart started with 
the company in 1906 after his gradu- 
ation from Princeton. His first job 
was a mill worker at the Peter- 
borough, Ont., plant. He later trans- 
ferred to sales division in this coun- 
try and in 1917 joined the advertis- 
ing staff in the Chicago headquarters. 
In 1918 he went overseas with the 
Red Cross in France, returning to 
Quaker in 1919. He was appointed 
vice president in charge of advertising 
in 1923 and two years later made 
a director. He was elected first 
vice president in 1928 and president 
in 1942. He has long been connected 
with the Boy Scouts of America and 
is a member of its national executive 
board and is honorary president of 
its Chicago council. 

The directors declared a dividend 
of $1.50 a common share, payable 
Jan. 10, 1948, and a quarterly divi- 
dend of 1.5% on preferred stock pay- 
able Feb. 28, 1948. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Grocers Told of Need 


to Inform Public on 
Cause of High Prices 


KANSAS CITY—The buying pub- 
lic must be informed that a world 
wide shortage of grains is the basic 
factor underlying America’s high food 
costs, in the opinion of Walter R. Bar- 
ry, vice president of grocery products 
for General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

In an address before the Missouri 
Valley Wholesale Grocers convention 
Nov. 19, Mr. Barry said the deficiency 
is in the face of heavy demands. He 
listed as contributing to the price 








level increased operating costs, high- 
er taxes and a greater money supply. 

“Too many people do not or will 
not understand these facts,” he said, 
“and because they either do not or 
will not understand, the charge has 
been made that food manufacturers 
and distributors are profiteering, and 
that is the reason for high prices. 

“That, of course, is not a fact. For 
example, a recent study was made of 
the profit and loss statements of 89 
grocery manufacturers. 

“In 1939, these manufacturers did a 
total business of $5.5 billions and 
earned a net profit of 4.6¢ per dollar. 
In 1946, they did a business of $10.6 
billions and earned a net profit of 3.9¢ 
per dollar. On thé basis of figures 
available so far, for 1947 it looks like 
this net profit will decline to around 
3.5¢ per dollar. For my own company, 
the net profit for our last fiscal year 
was approximately 2%¢ per dollar. 

“Tf all these manufacturers aban- 
don all profits and work for the fun 
of it, the net saving to Mrs. House- 
wife on her grocery bill would 
amount to %¢ on one can of beans, 
and working without profits would 
mean that before long there would 
not be any beans,” Mr. Barry said. 

“Food prices are not as high as 
they appear to be as costs are rela- 
tive,” Barry continued. 

“A recent study by the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce showed that 
in 1939 retail food sales of $10.2 bil- 
lions represented 14.5% of the con- 
sumer’s disposable income. The latest 
figure, for August, 1947, indicates 
that retail food sales at the rate of 
$26.9 billions per year represent only 
15.6% of the consumer’s disposable 
income. The point I am trying to 
make is that, while prices in dollars 
and cents appear to be high, actually 
prices in relation to income are little, 
if any, out of line.” 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Export flour inquiry con- 
tinued to be the controlling influence in 
flour markets last week, as domestic busi- 
ness was at a low ebb. Bakery and family 
interests were seeking only minor lots of 
flour and no domestic buyer took hold 
ahead of immediate needs. 

Active export interest, the issuance of 
January allocations, and reassertion by the 
government that the 570 million-bushel 
export goal will be reached and exceeded 
if possible, tended to strengthen the posi- 
tion of wheat, advancing flour quotations 
about 10¢ during the week. 

PMA was out of the market, having 
obtained approximately 2 million sacks of 
flour the previous week. This business fur- 
nished additional December running time 
for mills in this area, although many 
declared the price to be too low at the 
time 

Export bids were unattractive to many 
mills, but a considerable volume of De- 
cember export business was booked. Sup- 
plementary December allocations to Belgium 
and the Netherlands were filled during 
the week, the Belgians buying on a basis 
of $7.22@7.23 c. and f., Antwerp. Dutch 
bidding covered several days’ time and 
varied from $7.93@8.04 c. and f., Rot- 
terdam. 

The only importers who have yet to fill 
their December quotas were the Indian 
Buying Mission and the British Pacific 
zone. Already some January business was 
being booked, that with Holland, Switzer- 
land being completed Nov. 22. 

Domestic bakery and family flour buy- 
ers continued to order small lots only 
when stocks were near depletion, despite 
the fact that the President is in favor 
of the granting by Congress of administra- 
tive authority to fix prices and allocate 
scarce commodities. Many argue that bread 
prices are such that to buy flour in any 
greater quantity at present levels is too 
much of a risk. Bakers are looking for a 
break in the market somewhere along 
the line and feel that at the turn of the 
taxable year a jump in wheat receipts will 
depress the market. The basis of most 
bakery sales at the moment is market 
price date of shipment. 

Running time among most mills is such 
that when flour for January delivery is 
ground unfilled orders will have dwindled 
away. A 30- to 60-day backlog is about all 
that remains on most mill books, but 
day-to-day nearby orders probably will 
maintain that range. 

Percentage of sales improved during the 
week, mostly because of export business. 
Mills sold 70% of capacity this week, com- 
pared with 32% the previous week and 
102% a year ago. Operations were slightly 
improved, rising from 90% of capacity last 
week to 92% this week. The eight Greater 
Kansas City mills ground 343,357 sacks 
during the’ period, much of it being for 
export. 

Clears quotations were practically nomi- 
nal, offerings having been nearly depleted 
under the influence of a heavy export de- 
mand. Prices on clears were up about 
30¢ during the week. 

Quotations Nov. 22, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$6.95@7.05, standard patent $6.90@6.95, 
straight $6.85@6.9); established brands of 
family flour $7.35@8.35, family patents $6.95 
@7.15, first clears $6@6.10, second clears 
$5.70@5.75, 1% ash and higher $5.50@5.60; 
soft wheat short patent $7.75@7.85, straight 
$6.75@6.85, cake flour $7.65@7.85. 

Five mills report domestic business fair, 
5 quiet, 9 slow, 3 dull. 


Oklahoma City: Flour sales declined and 
averaged 51% compared with 65% a week 
ago and 561% a year ago. There were some 
European exports reported. Of the do- 
mestic bookings, bakers tovk 45% and the 
family buyers 55%. Operations averaged 
90%, compared with the previous week’s 92% 
and 90% a year ago. Prices closed ap- 
proximately unchanged. Quotations, deliv- 
ered Oklahoma points in 100-lb. cottons, 
Nov. 22: carlots, family short patent $6.60 
@8, standard patent $6.45@7; carlots, bak- 
ery, unenriched short patent $7.04@7.14, 
standard patent $6.99@7.09, straight grade 
$6.94@7.04. Truck lots 35¢ higher on all 
grades. 


Omaha: Domestic flour business last week 
hit an all-time low in sales, as buyer re- 
sistance continued to dominate the scene. 
Bakery business was hit worse, with no 
sales at all. Family flour showed only a 
trickle. Millers say housewives are increas- 
ing home baking and expect better family 
flour business within the next few weeks. 
December has always been a good flour 
selling month, they add. 

Export business, however, was extremely 
improved. It has been on the gain for three 
weeks. Millers explain the reason as being 
the new allocations which had been an- 
nounced for January trade. A majority 
of the flour shipments are directed to 
Europe. England is not in the market for 
flour from this area. 

Plentiful wheat supplies of good quality 
will enable millers to produce as much 
flour as will be purchased. Production is 


nearly on a full-time scale, despite the 
domestic slump. Storage poses as no prob- 
lem at all to millers here. 

Prices fluctuated some during the week, 
ending about 10¢ higher on all grades over 
last week. 

Quotations Nov. 22, carlots: family short 
patent $8, bakery short patent $7.80, white 
corn meal and corn flour $6.98, cake flour 
$8.54, spring straight patent §8.30. 


Denver: The flour market is slightly 
higher, with family up another dime. De- 
mand is improving, with export buying 
picking up a bit. Domestic demand re- 
mains about the same. Supplies are ade- 
quate to fill needs. Quotations Nov. 22: 
bakery $7.15, family $7.50. 


Wichita: Mills operated five and one half 
days at near capacity last week. Domestic 
sales were slow, confined to actual needs 
and averaged about 30%. Export sales to 
European countries were about 20%. Ship- 
ping directions ranged from light to good. 
Prices closed unchanged to 5¢ lower. 


Hutchinson: Flour business expanded 
somewhat last week, due largely to export 
business. Round-lot bookings by export 
buyers, as well as by domestic buyers, 
boosted volume to the highest point. in 
many weeks. Domestic interest continued 
low, however, and most sales were small 
lots for immediate consumption. Shipping 
directions were boosted by new contracts 
and will permit full time operations this 
week after a shrinkage to half time last 
week. Prices were 20@25¢ off, compared 
with the preceding week. 


Salina: Demand for flour the past week 
has been slow, with prices unchanged to 
20¢ sack lower. Shipping directions con- 
tinue to arrive in satisfactory volume. 


Texas: Demand was fair last week, sales 
generally amounting to 30@35% of ca- 
pacity. Family flour business predominated, 
but there were some export sales. Bakery 
flour was neglected. Operations continued at 
around 85% of capacity, though the back- 
log of orders is probably being reduced. 
Prices on family flour were about 20¢ sack 
higher than the previous week, but bak- 
ery flour and clears were about unchanged. 
Quotations Nov. 22: family flour, extra 
high patent $7.50@7.75, high patent $7.25@ 
7.50, standard bakery, plain $7.15@7.25, 
clears, plain $6.40@6.50, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat mills report 
bakery buyers staying close to shore be- 
cause of present high price levels, and 
confining purchases to small- or medium- 
sized lots for immediate to nearby ship- 
ment. Those having forward contracts on 
mill books are not ordering them out as 
rapidly as mills would like and there is 
some concern about possible loss of run- 
ning time unless this situation improves 
in the near future. Sales averaged 68.5% 
of capacity, against 50% the week before 
and 115.3% a year ago. 

It is reported that many bakers and job- 
bers have sizable stocks of flour on hand, 
having taken them in-recent weeks upon 
advice of millers that prices would be 
higher. These users and distributors now 
are drawing upon the storage stocks and 
are not coming in for additional large 
amounts, 

The price situation is unfavorable, with 
numerous reports of mills shading prices in 
order to attract quick shipment orders to 
maintain running time, This creates a 
bad situation from both the buyer and 
seller viewpoints—the former tending to ex- 
pect further concessions and the latter 
being forced to do business on a precari- 
ous margin. 

The state of mind of most flour buyers 
has not improved since President Truman's 
request to Congress for return of control 
powers. Most of the trade had been wait- 
ing for the special session to get under way 
Nov. 17 and now that it has started, the 
confusion as to what will happen in the 
way of domestic inflation correctives is 
about as strong as ever. The fact that 
prices have continued to advance since the 
President's speech seems to have convinced 
a good portion of the trade that nothing 
in the way of price controls will be grant- 
ed by Congress. Despite this feeling, flour 
buyers cling to a hand-to-mouth policy 
because of the high prices. Bakery goods 
volume is declining, with some estimates 
ranging from 10 to 25%. 

Family flour trade is only fair and not 
showing the seasonal pick-up expected at 
this time of year. Directions are coming 
in fairly actively, but new bookings are 
limited to small amounts because of the 
price situation. 

Little or no PMA buying developed 
in the spring wheat area, as the agency’s 
price was too low to attract mills. This 
also was true of private export trade. 

Spring flour prices average about 10¢ 
higher than a week ago. 

Quotations Nov. 22: spring standard pat- 
ent $7.75@7.85, short patent $8@8.10, high 
giuten $8.40@8.45, established brands of 
family flour, enriched $8.20@8.45, first clear 
$6.45 @6.85, second clear $5.95, whole wheat 
$7.55, all prices in sacks. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
demand continues very slow. Most buyers 
have purchased flour to last for at least 
two or three months. Family trade was 
moderate. Shipping directions were satis- 
factory. 
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THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: The flour market was very quiet 
and spotty last week and the upward trend 
of prices did not induce buying. Bakers 
are still skeptical and holding off. With 
the exception of a few scattered cars be- 
ing sold for replacement purposes, there 
has been a definite slackening on the part 
of buyers to enter the current market. 
Directions were only fair. Family flour 
interest also slowed up and only replace- 
ment sales were reported last week. De- 
liveries continued good. Quotations Nov. 22, 
spring top patent $7.63@8.30, standard pat- 
ent $7.53@7.95, first clear $6.50@6.85; fam- 
ily flour $8.75; hard winter short patent 
$7.11@7.30, 95% patent $7.06@7.20, first 
clear $6.56@6.72; soft winter short patent 
$7.75 @8.55, standard patent $6.85@8.30, first 
clear $6.28@7.40. 


St. Louis: Local mills report very little 
change in the situation. There is some 
buying by bakers, family trade and blend- 
ers of carlots for nearby shipment. The 
trade in general is booking cautiously, 
keeping an eye on what takes place in 
Washington. The demand for clears for ex- 
port and domestic account improved - no- 
ticeably. Offerings, however, are small and 
the price tone is stronger. PMA is buying 
pretty freely. Mills in this area have par- 
ticipated, booking some fair-sized parcels 
of 80% flour. Belgium was seeking offers 
and France was buying. Holland was an 
active buyer. Jobbers report nothing new. 
Large and small bakers continue to buy 
from hand-to-mouth, using their present 
holdings to carry them until market con- 
ditions are more favorable. Prices are 10¢ 
bag higher. 

Central states mills report new business 
rather draggy. Buyers are going slow on 
bookings, taking only carlots and truck 
loads for immediate wants and awaiting 
further developments. Prices are 10¢ bag 
higher. . 

Quotations St. Louis, Nov. 22, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: hard winter wheat standard patent 
$7.05, short patent $7.25, family patent 
$7.80, high protein clears $7, low protein 
$6.45; soft winter. wheat bakery cake $7.60 
@7.90, all-purpose $7.60, family patent $7.45, 
straight $6.80, clears $6.45; spring wheat 
short patent $8.50, standard $8.20, straight 
$8.05, high protein clears $7.45, low pro- 
tein $7. 


Toledo: Not much change, if any, in 
flour trade conditions last week. The world 
of uncertainties encompassing the mill- 
ing business is being resolved into what 
looks, at least, like one certainty—that 
lower wheat prices can hardly be expected 
under present government policies if the 
recommendations of President Truman are 
earried out. Nevertheless, there is wide- 
spread reluctance to pay present high 
prices and people hold off buying except 
as exhaustion of supplies and bookings ac- 
tually force replenishments. Sales of flour 
have been lagging, but mills are not re- 
ported cutting down production on that 
account although there has been some 
curtailment made necessary by inability to 
get cars for shipments. Some cutting of 
prices on flour by a few mills has been 
reported. One other thing seems to be 
getting more certain as a result of post- 
poned buying and that is that a substan- 
tial backlog of potential buying is being 
built up which in turn will help sustain 
prices. The Toledo bid for No. 2 soft 
winter wheat was $3.05@3.06, 33¢ rate 
points to New York, Nov. 21, and some 
wheat is coming out all the time. 


Cleveland: Millers have been quite ac- 
tively seeking shipping instructions. Flour 
has been offered at a discount from 10@ 
25¢ sack if immediate shipping instructions 
are furnished with the contract. Flour 
millers are complaining that they need 
shipping instructions, although they have 
a large backlog of contracts. 

Flour jobbers are not interested in mak- 
ing further commitments at this time. Job- 
bers are selling flour for less than re- 
placement prices, which generally happens 
after an advance in the market. 

There has been a decided falling off in 
the demand for flour. A survey showed that 
the bakers are manufacturing at least 
60% less sweet goods and 40% less bread 
and rolls than their peak production. Sav- 
ing a slice of bread a day and home bak- 
ing has hurt the baking business. 

Family flour has finally reached the 
saturation point. The demand has fallen 
off sharply, which was unexpected at this 
time of the year. As a rule, when business 
is poor with the baker, the demand for 
family flour is good. The average home- 
maker has flour enough on hand to carry 
her through the next three to four months. 

Most flour jobbers welcome the lull in 
business, especially with the bakers. It 
gives the flour jobber an opportunity to re- 
duce his bakery accounts that are delin- 
quent. Bakers also seem to be inclined 
now to reduce their inventories before 
the first of the year, which is not very 
far off. 

Quotations Nov. 22: spring family $8.40, 
high gluten $8.50, standard patent $7.90, 
first clear $6.80@7; hard winter family $8, 
standard patent $7.30, first clear $6.30; soft 
winter family $8.50, short patent $8.40, 
straight $7.10, first clear $6.50. 

EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Buyers are sailing along in deep 
doubt as to just what policy to pursue 
about future requirements in view of the 
confused national picture and apparent con- 
troversies that will arise in Congress until 
the atmosphere clears and the trade has 
an idea of what to expect. In all branches of 
the trade, there is an awaiting and ex- 
pectant attitude, but very little action out 
of the normal, such as trying to anticipate 
future trends by placing large commitments 
now. Some substantial orders by the larger 
baking institutions have been placed since 
President Truman’s message to Congress, 
but many of these were inspired only in 
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part by that development, a rounding out 
of stocks in most cases being the con- 
trolling factor. So far as the smaller 
baker is concerned, there has been little, 
if any, buying inspired by the food situa- 
tion as presented to Congress and the for- 
eign relief policy. The scarcity of boxcars 
continues serious. 

Quotations Nov. 22, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $8.75@8.85, high gluten $8.65@8.75, 
standard $8.15@8.20, first clear $6.75@6.80; 
hard winter standard $7.35; first clear $6.70; 
soft winter short patent $7.30, straight 
$7.15, first clear $6.25. 


New York: Both bakers and jobbers 
continued to confine flour purchases to small 
fill-in contracts. Market fluctuations were 
not the sort to attract buying and scat- 
tered offerings at comparatively lower 
prices than the general range resulted in 
practically the only sales. Reduced con- 
sumer demand resulting from Washinzton 
uncertainty, additional credit hazards, and 
generally unsettled conditions kept (four 
buyers in a disturbed state. Small lots of 
eastern cake flours, priced below those ‘rom 
other soft wheat centers and a rew spring 
wheat sales, were practically all that was 
reported domestically. 

In the export market, the French ‘ood 
Mission covered its December allocatior for 
France and French North Africa. At the 
close of the week Holland purchased «2»bout 
half of its January allotment and Bel- 
gium covered some needs. 

Prices at the end of the week were 
10@20¢ above the preceding week. 

Quotations Nov. 22: spring family (flour 
$9.05, high glutens $8.70@9, standard pat- 
ents $7.90@8.20, clears $6.85@7.15; scuth- 
western short patents $7.60@7.95, star dard 
patents $7.45@7.80; high ratio cake : ours 
ae? soft winter straights $7.25@ 


Boston: Business continued to slumber in 
the Boston flour market last week. ‘'rad- 
ing was once again limited to smal! fill- 
in lots for immediate delivery. What |ittle 
activity there was is centered on hard 
winter flours, which bobbed around within 
a maximum fluctuation of 15@25¢. Springs 
are 56@15¢ higher, while soft wheat ‘ours 
registered advances ranging up to 35¢, but 
the price increase could be laid more to 
sentiment than actual demand. 

Increasing buyers’ interest is reported by 
Some mill agents, but up to the moment 
this activity was confined to price informa- 
tion, One large baker stated that his non- 
active position would not be changed until 
some action would be taken in Congress in 
regards to national price policy that could 
be used as a yardstick for future com- 
mitments. Most of the trade feels that i! any 
action is taken in Congress that it wi!l be 
toward some measure of restraint that would 
present more favorable buying conditions 
for the trade. It was also pointed out that 
the modification of the State Department's 
estimate of the wheat and flour expori re- 
quirements would certainly tend to make 
available more supplies for domestic u 

Quotations Nov. 22: spring short patents 
$8.15@8.35, standards $7.95@8.15, high glu- 
ten $8.65@8.85, first clears $6.85@7.15; hard 
winter short patents $7.70@7.90, stan ards 
$7.55@7.75; Pacific soft wheat flour $7.93@ 
8.43, eastern soft winter straights $' 05@ 
7.85, high ratio $8.05@8.95, family $9.10. 

Philadelphia: Reflecting the genera! un- 
certainty which prevails everywhere on the 
food front at present, the local flour market 
continues to display an underlying irregu- 
larity, with no hint of any real stability 
developing in the near future. 

This hds resulted in a lack of uni- 


formity in prices, although swings in both 
directions have been generally narrow. A 
comparison of the general list wit! the 
levels of a week ago shows gains io be 


in the majority, the widest being a 30¢ 
mark-up in soft winter standard. 

Those in the trade say the principal 
reason for the widespread indecision is the 
uncertainty over probable congressional ac- 
tion on President Truman’s recent message 
on anti-inflation and price controls. 

Most observers here are of the opinion 
that the growing Republican opposition may 
result in some cutbacks in the announced 
goals of the European program. One thing 


is believed certain—that the needs of the 
various countries will be carefully ex- 
amined. 

Strength in grain futures followin: the 
President’s sp h was idered an indi- 





cation that the supply situation is every bit 
as tight as some had predicted. 

Meanwhile, the lack of buying in(‘erest 
on the part of bakers is keeping flour ac- 
tivity to a minimum. Consuming inicrests 
are showing a preference for sideline posi- 
tions to await developments. They ar® pur- 
chasing on a hand-to-mouth basis, with 
many out of the market entirely. 

One mill representative reports that some 
of his customers are nibbling right now, 
with bids below the market. It is thought 
that a 25¢ sack reduction in asking prices 
would produce some purchasing, p«rticu- 
larly on the part of those who have the 
idea that it would be good business tactics 
to enhance stocks moderately before the 
food program reaches its final statu 

Jobbers say their trade has also fallen 
off, blaming it partially on the tightening 
credit picture, At prevailing levels, it seems. 
they are experiencing difficulty with col- 
lections. 

Bakers note that consumer resistance t? 
posted prices of sweet goods continues t? 
be reflected in their total sales, something 
which, in turn, is evidencea mn their smaller 
demand for soft wheat flours. 

Export selling is inactive at the moment 
due partially to price-consciousness of for 
eign buyers. 

The announcement of downward revisions 
on import duties, which cut flour from $1.04 
to 52¢ sack, received only passing notice 
since this country’s role in the present 
picture is strictly that of an export: 

Quotations Nov. 22: spring family $3.80 
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@8.95, high gluten $8.85@8.95, short pat- 

$8.30@8.40, standard $8.10@8.20, first 

$7@7.20, hard winter short $7.80@ 
7,90, standard $7.45@7.75; soft winter stand- 
ard $7.4¢6@7.80. 

tsburgh: Previous to the President’s 
aime buyers were interested in wheat 
and flour quotations. Since the advance in 
flour prices, very little interest is evident. 
In the first part of the week, some 
nice sized orders of family patent went 
to jobbers. Kansas flours also were more 
active and soft and spring commit- 
ments were made over scattered terri- 
tory in modest sized lots. The last part 
of the week flour sales dried up and no 
interest is shown in any types. The trade 
generally adheres to the opinion that no 
rationing will result and also is dubious 
that lower flour prices are on the way. 
Flour prices are up all along the line. 
Clears meet no interest, but high glutens 
are in demand. Directions are brisk and 
deliveries continue quite satisfactory. One 
large bakery buyer comments that he be- 
lives “one of these days flour prices will 
be a lot higher,” but he does not have 
faith enough in himself or Washington 
to follow this line of thinking, even though 
it may cost him a lot of money later. One 
large grocery chain closed its retail stores 
here, owing to a strike of employees and 
this and other strikes here add up to con- 
fused and not too optimistic thinking about 
the future. 
Quotations Nov. 22, carlots, delivered, 
new cottons: hard winter $7.30@7.46, me- 
dium patent $7.35@7.51, short patent $7.40 
@7.55; spring wheat $7.95@8.45, medium 
patent $8@8.60, short patent $8.05@8.65; 
first clears $7.05@7.26; high gluten $8.70 
@8.90; family flour, advertised brands $8.54 
@9, other brands $8.05@8.33; cake and 
pastry flour $7.30@8.20. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: The trade in general con- 
tinues to show hesitancy in following up- 
turns in flour prices and, as a result, book- 
ings for future shipments were at very low 
ebb. Sales for immediate and November 
shipment show a slight improvement, as 
sellers were offering at a discount for this 
shipment, with the bulk of the business 
beins done on hard winters. Sales and de- 
liveries are still far below normal, due 
to the continuance of the bakery labor 
strike, now entering its eighth week. North- 
ern springs remain in rather poor demand, 
with only occasional sales for quick de- 
livery. Cracker and cookie factories con- 
tinue in good production with the majority 
of this trade working on contracts and 
showing no interest in re-entering the mar- 
ket at present levels, although in some 
instances replacement buying will soon be 
necessary. Export sales were quieter, with 
some of the European countries still pur- 
chasing on December allocations. Inquiries 
increased against January allocations. Sales 
to South American countries were limited, 
although inquiries were brisk with a greater 
yolurne restrained by lack of licenses. 

Quotations Nov. 22, carlots, delivered, 
new cottons: hard winter bakery short pat- 
ent $7.45@7.55, standard $7.30@7.45, first 
clear $7@7.15; spring wheat bakery short 
Patent $8.25@8.45, standard $8.10@8.25, first 
clear $7.75@7.90, high gluten $8.55@8.75; 
soft wheat short patent $7.70@7.85, straight 
$7.10@7.30, first clear $6.60@6.85, high 
Tatio cake $6.90@7.15; Pacific Coast cake 
$8.55@8.75, pastry $7.65@7.75. Barge ship- 
Ments from Minneapolis 20¢ sack less. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: The flour market was quiet, with 
Mills running steadily and with sufficient 
orders on hand for the next 30 to 60 days, 
but with little long forward business on 
the books. Domestic buyers were not press- 
ing, and while bakers and wholesalers have 
Substantial inventories which they have 
Picked up in view of the boxcar situa- 
tion, they are not buying ahead and only 
have such substantial inventories in order 
to be sure of supplies. Some export business 
has been done, but one miller pointed out 
that there is milling capacity in this country 
Completely idle now and that as long as 
this condition exists there may be some 
Question about local mills having to worry 
about being able to keep up with the de- 
Mand. Family patent $9.10, bluestem $8.15, 
bakery $8.54, pastry $7.46. 


>. 
Portland: Mills in the Pacific Northwest 
are not yet up to a full grind, but some 
improvement was shown during the week. 
The Philippine flour allocation came at 
the middle of the week and no difficulty 
Was expected in placing all of the flour. 
It was offered out immediately and ac- 
ceptances in many cases came right back. 
The allocation was for January, and mills 
Were expected to grind most of it in De- 
Cember. Millers here freely predict that 
of wheat will force curtailment. of 
erations by January. BWastern rail busi- 
ness is very slow, with prices out of line 
for eastern shipment. Local business is only 
» especially in the bakery trade. 
Quotations Nov. 22: high gluten $8.76, 
Montana $8.45, fancy hard wheat clears 
$8.05, bluestem bakers $8.20, cake $8.55, 
ble $7.75, whole wheat 100% $7.80, graham 
$7.40, cracked wheat $7.40. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: The Canadian Wheat 
Board has authorized the sale of govern- 
Ment regulation flour for shipment to the 
UK. during January, February and March, 
1948. The price of wheat remains unchanged 
&t $1.55 bu., basis No. 1 northern in store 

William plus carrying charges of 3%¢ 
As yet no authorization to offer to 
ther countries beyond Dec. 31 has been 
Sliven. It is anticipated that after the end 
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of this month flour mills will be working 
at reduced capacity. While the demand for 
flour is as great as ever, there is not enough 
wheat available to enable Canadian mills 
to run to capacity. Domestic market con- 
tinues to take its usual amounts. Quota- 
tions Nov. 22: top patent springs for use 
in Canada $9.10 bbl., seconds $8.45, bakers 
$8.35, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars with 10¢ 
added for cartage where used. For export 
to U.K., government regulation flour $11.85 
per 280 lb. for shipment to end of March, 
Halifax or St. John. 

Winter wheat millers are kept busy try- 
ing to meet their retail trade require- 
ments and biscuit manufacturers are hav- 
ing difficulty obtaining winter wheat flour. 
Quotations Nov. 22: standard grades for 
domestic use $6.75 to as high as $9 bbl. 
secondhand cottons, Montreal freight basis; 
export basis $4.20 per 100 lb., packed in 
cottons, f.a.s. Canadian seaboard. 

Winter wheat supplies are tight, and 
most millers are not receiving any wheat 
at all. This is borne out by the fact that 
terminal stocks of winter wheat are gradu- 
ally decreasing. Quotations Nov. 22: $1.41 
@1.43 bu., shipping points in Ontario ac- 
cording to freight. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week reached the largest total 
for some time and aggregated more than 
1,244,000 bbl. All of this was worked ‘to 
the U.K. There was no indication of any 
sales to other destinations, including the 
West Indies. Domestic trade continues 
keen, and supplies are moving freely, with 
mills working to capacity. Quotations Nov. 
22: top patent springs for delivery be- 
tween Fort William and the British Co- 
lumbia boundary $9.35 cottons, second pat- 
ents $8.85, second patents to bakers $8.65. 

Vancouver: Export flour business continues 
out of the question as far as the Pacific 
Coast is concerned and very little flour on 
contracts with favored countries is moving 
through this port.’ 

With the Alberta wheat situation con- 
tinuing to deteriorate and reports of a heavy 
percentage of tough and damp grain, the 
outlook for flour milling in that area is 
gloomy, especially among the smaller and 
newer mills. No Class 2 wheat is being 
made available by the wheat board for mill- 
ing for commercial overseas accounts. 

The domestic hard wheat flour trade re- 
mains fairly steady. The seasonal holiday 
demand is expected shortly, but store sales 
as yet have shown little improvement. 
Buying by the larger bakers concentrat- 
ing on the bread business is steady. Smaller 
operators favoring cakes and pastry are 
finding difficulty in securing cake and 
pastry flour and in many cases are using 
special flour ground from western wheat. 

Domestic flour prices are unchanged. Cash 
car quotations for 98’s cottons as of Nov. 
22: first patents $9.45, bakers patents $9.25; 
vitamin B $9.25. Cake and pastry flour to 
the trade is $9.80@10.45. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: With cooler weather 
demand for these products should increase 
but so far not much change. Quotations: 
rolled oats $5.15 bag in 80-lb. cottons; 
oatmeal in 98-lb. jutes $6.20, f.0.b. Toronto 
or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal are 
in fair demand, with increased sales due 
to colder weather. Export business is small, 
with small lots going to the U.K. Supplies 
are equal to demand. Quotations: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.85 in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks, 
20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ea at $7.45 on Nov. 24; 20-0z. packages 
$3.35 case, 48-oz. packages $3.60. 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Nov. 15, 1947, and Nov. 16, 1946, as 
reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 


7-American—, -—in bond—, 

Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 

15, 16, 15, 16, 

1947 1946 1947 1946 
Wheat ...... 160,718 88,045 6,038 6,870 
Cas 10,049 8,129 coe eee 
GRAS. acseoase 24,455 16,575 112 418 
MIS scaverace 4,378 1,966 10 481 
Barley ...... 29,450 25,256 5 942 
Flaxseed .... 9,767 5,489 eee 


Soybeans - 13,111 21,841 pee ee 

Stocks of United States bonded grain in 
store and afloat in Canada markets Nov. 15 
(figures for corresponding date a year ago 
given in parentheses): corn, 395,000 (149,- 
000) bu.; rye, 182,000 (none). 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, Nov. 15, 1947 
(000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
31 es ee . 





Baltimore ...... ° 
Boston ........+. o* ee oe ee 
Buffalo ......+. 4,459 ee 10 ee 

AReGt ..00..0. 564 * op oe 
BMG ec dc dsvcrs 420 ee 
New York ...... 4 is 5 
Philadelphia .... eo 112 se 

TORRID osc ccee 5,478 112 10 6 
Nov. 8, 1947 .... 4,600 ee 10 6 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTAT 


IONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 lb.) 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 





Chicago Mpls. Kans, City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family ..........eseeeees ~..@8.75 $8.20@8.45 $...@... $...@... $8.75@8.85 
Spring top patent ..........+-+. 7.63 @8.30 ase @ ons WR eee So Sa vet Le 
Spring high gluten ...........+. -@ ... 8.40@8.45 4p eras --@... 8.65@9.75 
SPrIMm GHOEC 2. ocsc ec cece ec scsewe Te 8.00@8.10 we hee -.@8.50 rs Se 
Spring standard .........--++++5 7.53@7.95 7.75@7.85 ...@... --@8.20 8.15@8.20 
Spring straight ..........-seeees rr ae ae, wae A a HIF --@8.05 ...@... 
Spring, first clear .......+++++++- 6.50@6.85 6.45@6.85 re. --@7.45 6.75@6.80 
Hard winter family ...........- es «--@... 7.35@8.35 -+-@7.80 06 Dens 
Hard winter short .........++-+- 7.11@7.30 --@... 695@7.05 ...@7.25 ...@... 
Hard winter standard .......... 7.06@7.20 --@... 6.90@6.95 -»@7.05 --@7.35 
Hard. winter first clear ........ 6.56 @6.72 --@... 6.00@6.10 --@7.00 --@6.70 
Soft winter family ............. i oe  oerieee, wees: oh wee FOS 
Soft winter short patent ........ 7.75 @8.55 -.-@... 7.75@7.85 7.60@7.90 «++ @7.30 
Soft winter standard ........... 6.85 @8.30 oo use ek vy 10s wes re) Pe 
Soft winter straight ............ es Fe --@... 6.75@6.85 -- @6.80 +» @7.15 
Soft winter first clear .......... 6.28@7.40 Prt eee 0+ 0M aes --@6.45 ...@6.25 
Rye flour, white’ ............++. 7.42 @7.67 -.@7.40 --@.. --@7.75 ...@8.05 
Bye flour; Garke. ......cvcscceces 5.72@6.65 --@6.40 --@.. -+-@5.75 = ...@6.05 
Durum, gran., bulk ..........+- 6.77 @6.97 --@6.70 -@.. --@7.45 ...@7.25 
New York Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
Spring family ....0...cscccssee $...@9.05 $8.80@8.95 $...@... $...@8.40 $...@... 
Spring high gluten ...........+. 8.70@9.00 8.85@8.95 8.65@8.85 ...@8.50 os ae 
SPFING BSNOTt 2... cvs ccccscccvcces wr ee 8.30@8.40 8.15@8.35 ...@... 0 SRS 
Spring standard .........e++++% 7.90@8.20 8.10@8.20 7.95@8.15 ...@7.90 oF 
Spring first clear .........0+465 6.85@7.15 7.00@7.20 6.85@7.15 6.80@7.00 --@.. 
Hard winter family ..........-+-. we tere o.< PA prs, ore bere -+-@8.00 » ae ws 
Hard winter short .........++- 7.60@7.95 7.80@7.90 7.55@7.75 ot @ e350 --@.. 
Hard winter standard ......... 7.45@7.80 7.45@7.75 of vee -» @7.30 a ee 
Hard winter first clear ......... eer wry ite , Se -- @6.30 a ee 
Soft winter family ............ vr ee «ees ---@9.10 --@8.50 se 
Soft winter short patent ........ ee eT -@. 7.93@8.43 ---@8.40 oe @ ws 
Soft winter straight ........... 7.25 @7.80 -++@... 7.05@7.85 --@7.10 --@.. 
Soft winter standard ........... oo -@... %7.40@7.80 ...@... ee oo be 
Soft winter first clear ......... we aA eee os Te comp é -»-@6.50 ye 
Rye flour, white ....cccccssccce 7.75@7.97 8.80@8.95 --@. 7.80@ 8.00 -@.. 
Durum, gran., bulk ........-++. 7.12@7.47 ...@... -@.. eeu ees voe@ ax 
Seattle 8S. Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent -»-@9.10 s@ acc Spring top patent]... $...@9.10 $...@9.35 
Bluestem ....... @8.15 oo@ « Spring second patent] ...@8.45 ...@8.85 
Bakery grades @8.54 — ee Spring first clearf... ...@7.35 ...@... 
PORE awed sysan0 gee @7.46 oo eee Spring exports§ ..... ---@11.85 ...@. 
Ontario soft winterst 6.75@9.00 --@. 
Ontario exports$ ---@4.20 -@. 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb. cottons. §280-lb. cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis 
Spring bran ....... $68.00@70.50 $66.00@67.00 $....@.... $....@.... 
Hard winter bran .. ....@,... oeee@ 65.00 @66.00 ooee@ «nee 
Soft winter bran oe, Re Pe Ree overs 8 se 65.00 @65.25 

73.00@73.50 69.00 @70.00 


Ft. Worth 
Be SQ ove 


69.00@70.00 


Standard midds.* .. x Sere égaw Perr week idee 
Flour midds.t ..... 77.00 @80.00 77.00 @78.00 72.00@ 72.50 73.25 @73.50 77.00 @78.00 
Red dog .......... 85.50@86.00 81.00@82.00 otha cere o ses aa’ 0 cae Aes 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... $67.00@67.50 $73.00@74.00 $....@73.00 §....@70.00 ov ss vows 
Hard winter bran .. occeGe cece econ veces wouaee wees YTt:; Mere Se ee 
Soft winter bran rer mee a6 06 weno ocd wees bese ced coc yc'e 
Standard midds.* .. 72.00@72.50 $0.00@ 81.00 «+++ @79.50 «+++ @75.00 ova ebee 
Flour midds.t ..... 77.00 @78.00 Tie were Tir) Feet -+++@81.00 os@ 
MOR GOS sicviacoesce 83.00 @84.00 89.00@90.00 «+++ @87.00 TT, Sir. osve@ oe 
Spring bran « Shorts Middlings ~- 
NS dae in so ae $....@40.25 $....@41.25 $....@44.25 
qWinnipeg ......... «++ +@39.25 «+ ~-@40.25 coco vces 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
Mi poli c Chicag -—Kansas City——. 
Dec. May Dec. May July Sept. Dec. May July 
NOV. 29 wc cccccecnecds 296 283 302 291% 256 249 296 282%. 249 
eee BO cc ctriovs oem 297 283% 303% 291% 255% 248 294% 282% 249 
BO. BOO. i icc ceciadgéic 296% 283% 302% 291% 257 250 293% 281% 249% 
A eee ery eres 297 284 303% 292 258 251 294% 283% 250% 
VOW: Bh ccdevssesecess 300% 287 305 294 260% 253% 296% 285% 254 
WOON, OR ct casweapn caress 302 288% 307 295% 262 255 297% 287 255% 
7-BARLEY— -——CORN— - RYE , + OATS ~ 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Nov. 17... 184 ... 240% 233% 386 372% 276% 274% 118% 109% 113% 102% 
Nov. 18 .. 184 ... 244% 237 396 382% 278 276 120% 110% 115% 104% 
Nov. 19 .. 184 ... 244% 238% 392% 378% 277 275 120% 110% 115% 104% 
Nov. 20 .. 184 ... 247% 240% 398 381% 276 273 122% 112 117 106 
Nov. 21 .. 184 ... 283 244 400 383 277% 275% 123% 113 118% 108 
Nov. 22... 184 ... 262% 245 404% 3845 277% 275% 124% 114 118% 108% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary o 


f the Chicago 


Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on Nov. 15, and corresponding date of a year ago: 





c-—Wheat—, -——Corn—, -—Oats——, -——Rye— -Barley—, 
1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 
Baltimore .......+.+... 3,870 2,076 750 197 12 1,852 85 61 40 4 
WOOUSOE cic cctipesdvses 716 28 TT oe er oe cd °% ee ae 
| este 8,078 6,230 70 276 2,298 56,066 108 34 742 984 
BRO SS ie civics 1,478 1,207 ee 46 104 422 ee or) 101 ee 
OCMBORBO. 6 0b Fahd st ewes 4,778 1,398 3,797 3,446 3,301 2,058 304 385 692 728 
DURUER less ieee. 16,476 15,462 53 -- 4,036 1,233 219 5 3,603 3,787 
Port. Werth iv cFesouae 9,704 6,571 332 106 535 163 ee 3 8 15 
Galveston ......6...5:. 3,241 1,238 oe os “e ye oe es re 
pe ere 12,861 7,092 ae oa an ‘a 2 ae 122 
Indianapolis ......... 1,893 2,054 707 736 109 212 93 117 ee we 
Kansas City ......... 32,367 11,831 459 352 838 245 129 71 322 472 
Milwaukee ........... 362 236 116 52 385 186 oe +» 4,771 4,703 
Minneapolis .......... 2,520 1,360 514 300 65,711 1,113 2,503 716 12,248 9,796 
New Orleans ......... 1,102 246 3 102 57 567 ee ee ee 1 
Pe UE wacvecniect 493 333 12 Se 10 16 1 2 es 
QOMMOES cc ive ciccicccce 8,843 6,181 593 369 1,510 219 378 108 446 555 
Et 6 Cnine 6 éoa.a 0.6.0 9 - 408 300 31 13 ee ee 40 60 
Philadelphia ......... 2,498 962 33 278 864 282 2 16 289 0 
ow fe BESS 38 33 156 55 857 43 os 3 6 429 
St. Joseph .........-. 4,696 1,493 185 361 778 861 2 es 80 19 
OE, EMER cic ceccsene 5,327 2,787 364 602 844 386 de 3 7 15 
Li 7,515 3,487 es 1 36 30 8 1 
RD Teck puvdervecs rcv 261 256 as és ee 
Detnd Samer das cose 698 ee 
0 ee 129,815 72,561 8,152 7,579 22,316 14,955 3,826 1,624 23,405 21,691 
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Advertisements in this department are 
56¢ per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%2¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $6 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 


HELP WANTED 
v 


PACKING AND LOADING SUPERVISOR— 
Minneapolis flour mill. A real opportunity 
for experienced man. Good salary. Ad- 
dress 9030, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 

WANTED — CLASS A-1 SHEET METAL 
man with flour mill experience. Steady 
employment, Time and one half for over 
40 hours and double time for Sundays 
and holidays. Address H. A. Morris, Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., 2010 Taney, North 
Kansas City, Mo. 

A MODERN 1,500-CWT. SPRING WHEAT 
mill in the eastern section of the country 
is looking for an experienced superintend- 
ent. This is an excellent opportunity with 
good salary for a man who has fine ref- 
erences and is handy as a mechanic. Ad- 
dress 9026, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 











gineer. Must have technical know-how 
sufficient to draw up plans and layouts 
for improvements and extensions to ex- 
isting flour and feed mills. Also ability 
to supervise their efficient construction. 
Splendid opportunity for young man with 
some milling engineering experience. 
Write, giving full qualifications, to 9021, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 

v J 
WANTED—POSITION AS SECOND MILL- 
er in spring or hard wheat mill. Address 


8999, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis 2, Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. HB. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 

City, Mo. 


WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 








MILLS FOR SALE 
v a 
AN UP-TO-DATE, COMPLETE, 300-CWT. 
flour and 50-ton feed mill. Mount Ulla 
Flour Mills, Mount Ulla, N. C. 
FOR SALE— UPPER MIDWEST HARD 
wheat flour mill. Capacity 250 cwt. flour 
—graham, whole wheat. Can mill durum. 
Capable millers. Will consider leasing. 


Address 9031, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











MILLFEED MARKETS 


Minneapolis: Sharp upturns in wheat, corn 
and “oats prices, coupled with a greatly im- 
proved demand from feeders and mixers, re- 
sulted in marked strength in millfeed prices 
over the week-end. Mill offerings were 
lighter, due to expected shutdowns for 
Thanksgiving and a slowing up in flour ship- 
ping instructions which could lead to re- 
duced mill operation at a later date. Win- 
try weather in the northern states placed 
a heavier drain on stocks held by dealers. 
Quotations: bran $66@67, flour midds. $77@ 
78, standard midds. $69@70, red dog $81@82, 
mixed millfeed $74.50 ton, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis. 


Duluth: Demand strong; trend higher; 
supply light; pure bran $65, standard bran 
$64, standard midds. $68.50, flour midds. 
$77.50, red dog $82. 


Kansas City: A greatly improved de- 
mand for bran and only light offers sent 
feed quotations to new highs for the month. 
Colder weather, some improvement in for- 
mula feed demand and an expansion of de- 
ferred interest accounted for the rise. High- 
er values of corn also added a bullish influ- 
ence. Shorts also shared in the advance 
but to a lesser extent. Quotations Nov. 24: 
bran $65@66, shorts $72@72.50. 


Oklahoma City: Feed closed unchanged 
to $3.50 ton higher with the advance on 
bran. Quotations, straight cars: bran $64.80 
@65.80, mill run $68.50@69.50, shorts $72 
@73. 

Denver: The millfeed market continues 
about the same as last week. Supplies 
of bran are loosening up a little, and 
supplies of shorts are ample for immediate 
needs. Demand continues generally good. 
Quotations: shorts $71, bran $63. 


Wichita: Demand is good and offerings 
insufficient. Bran is in greater demand, 
with prices advancing $5. Prices on shorts 
are up $1.50. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
bran $64.50, shorts $71.50. 


Hutchinson: Millfeed demand, while not 
heavy, was more than ample to care for 
light offerings. Mixed car buyers were 
ordering out flour and needing feed. Bran 
strengthened while shorts weakened slight- 
ly. Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran $61 
@61.50, mill run §$65.50@66, gray shorts 
$69.60@70. 

Salina: Demand is good, with bran about 
$2.50 ton higher and shorts about 50¢ ton 
lower. Supplies are adequate for trade 
requirements. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
bran $61.50@62, gray shorts $69.50@70. 


Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots: bran 
$69@70, gray shorts $77@78, burlaps, de- 
livered TCP, about $3 up on bran, but $1 
lower on shorts, compared to a week previ- 
ous. Demand for shorts good, but tapering 
off on bran at the advance. 

Chicago: Quotations: bran $68@70.50, 
standard midds. $73@73.50, flour midds. $77 
@80, red dog $85.50@86;> demand good; 
supplies adequate. 

St. Louis: The demand for bran is better 
than shorts. Offerings have tightened and 
prices are higher. Bran $65@65.25, gray 
shorts $73.25@73.50, being $1.75 and 25¢ 
higher, respectively. 





Toledo: Demand is slowing up and or- 
ders are not being taken out promptly 
in some cases where production is large, 
but prices are fairly well maintained. 
Lowest quotations are around $67 for soft 
wheat bran and $74 for standard midds., 
in sacks, f.o.b. mill, about the same as 
a week ago. 

Cleveland: Demand for bran was quite ac- 
tive last week. Bran prices advanced $2 
ton. Demand for standard middlings and 
flour middlings was inactive. Standard 
middlings declined $1 ton and flour mid- 
dlings $3 ton. Owing to the weather in 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 








HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home oiiice in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
aw possible way to make use of the 


Miller, 118 8. 
2, Mina. 








FOR SALE 


21—Horizontal Dry Mixers, from 50 to 
5,000 Ib. capacity. 

18—Hammermills: Williams, Gruendler, 
Sturtevant, Jeffrey, Prater. 
sizes and types. 

7—Tyler Hummer Vibrating Screens, 
1, 2 and 3 surface, 3’x5’ and 4’x5’. 

4—Anderson No. 1 Expellers, com-~ 
plete, m.d. 

1—Louisville 6’x50’ Rotary Steam 
Tube Drier. 

1—Devine 5’x33’ Rotary Vacuum Drier. 

1—Sprout-Waldron 36” Heavy Duty, 
Ball Bearing Attrition Mill with 2 
—100 H.P., A.C. motors. 

2—Nordyke and Marmon 9x24" four 
Roller Mills with serrated rolls. 

100—Stainless Steel, Nickel, Copper 
and Aluminum Jacketed Kettles up 
to 1,200 gal. capacity. 

71i—Steel Vertical and Horizontal Tanks 
up to 100,000 gal. capacity. 

2—Steel Tanks, 50’ dia. x 33’, 45 deg. 
bottom, 8 legs, dome roofs, each 
equipped with Redler conveyors 
and elevators to handle 
from railroad track hoppers to 
storage tanks at 35 t.p.h. 


Send for Special Bulletin GB, Listing 
Complete Details. 


CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CoO., INC. 


14-16 Park Row New York, N. Y. 











this territory, truckers were absent. How- 
ever, mills were able to dispose of their 
output. Quotations: bran $70, standard 
midds. $75, flour midds. $81 ton, 


Baffalo: The situation in millfeeds is 
fairly steady, with demand absorbing sup- 
plies and with the trade in a rather re- 
markably composed frame of mind, notwith- 
standing threats of price controls, alloca- 
tion and other adverse trends. Most buy- 
ers are covering for prompt needs only. 
At the moment, the most damaging threat 
to securing supplies is the boxcar short- 
age which may force a marked reduction 
in output unless that situation improves. 
Bran is in brisk demand and red dog is 
steady, but standard and flour middlings 
are lagging and weaker in price. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran %$67@ 
67.50, standard midds. $72@72.50; flour 
midds, $77@78, red dog $83@84. 


Boston: The Boston millfeed market was 
fairly active last week, with prices advanc- 
ing $1@5. Spring bran and middlings are 
up $1, while red dog registered a gain 
of $5. 

Dealers reported an active demand par- 
ticularly for spot supplies. However, the 
demand was tempered by caution in many 
instances where asking prices were slight- 
ly higher than prevailing quotations. Cold 
weather has finished pasturage, while in the 
poultry industry the reopening of hatch- 
eries, even though on a limited scale, 
has tended to bolster market conditions in 
that category. 

Quotations: spring bran $73, middlings 
$79.50, mixed feed $81, red dog $87 


Philadelphia: Buyers continue to operate 
on a reduced scale in this market, with 
little interest shown in deferred deliv- 
eries. Back of this is the hope for price 
reductions and the uncertainty generated 
by the Washington administration over 
the food program. Some dealers report that 
demand for bran is showing slight improve- 
ment, which is reflected in a $2 ton boost 
in price. Standard middlings are generally 
neglected, as consumers continue to work 
off stocks previously purchased at lower 
levels. Quotations: bran $73@74, standard 
midds. $80@81, red dog $89@90. 

Pittsburgh: The feed trade continues to 
take on new supplies and commitments cau- 
tiously. The policy is not to buy until 
the last minute, then make short commit- 
ments. There was a better demand the 
past week, with both retail and whole- 
sale trade, but both want immediate ship- 
ment and seem nervous about the longer 
price outlook. Prices are up on all feeds 
and grains the past week. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, carlots: bran $71.96 @72.50, 
standard midds. $77.96@79.50, flour midds. 
$85.96, red dog $89.96. 


New Orleans: Considerable strength oc- 
curred in millfeed prices, principally bran, 
which moved up approximately $3 ton. 
Gray shorts lagged behind both in ‘sales 
and prices. A fair volume of business was 
transacted for both November and De- 
cember shipment, with feed mixers show- 
ing most activity. Export inquiries were 
very light and sales were correspondingly 
low. Bran $69.50@70.75, gray shorts $78.25 
@79 

Seattle: The market was -weak at the be- 
ginning of the week, and some trades were 
reported as low as $61, delivered Coast. 
However, buying interest both locally and 
in California became evident at that level 
and mills quickly cleaned up their spot 
stocks and then retired to the sidelines 
to wait. Flour men felt that a jump in 
price was in ‘the offing, especially since 
mills do not have enough flour bu6ifiess 
on the books to make millfeed stocks a 
problem. Quotations: $63, Seattle-Tacoma, 
with supplies fairly tight. 

Portland: Mill run $63, middlings $68 
ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed trade was rather quiet 
the past week, with prices off $2. Cold 
weather was expected to speed up de- 
mand, however. Mills are booked to the 
end of the year. Plants are working to 
capacity. Quotations: red bran and mill 
run $63, midds., $67, carload lots, f.o.b. 
Ogden; Denver prices: bran $68, midds. $72; 
California prices: bran $68.50, midds. $72.50, 
ecarlots, f.o.b. San Francisco; Los Angeles 
prices: bran $68.75, midds. $72.75. 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand for millfeeds 
continues unabated. Quotations: bran $40.25, 
shorts $41.25, middlings $44.25, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Toronto-Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: Demand for millfeed continues 
particularly strong, and the output from 
western mills, while running to capacity, 
is far short of requirements. Normally, 
practically all of the production would be 
going to eastern Canada and British Co- 
lumbia, but as a result of the drouth con- 
ditions that were experienced in northern 
Saskatchewan and parts of. Alberta this 
year, a fair quantity is being consumed 
in those regions of the West. All supplies 
are moving freely. Quotations: Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan bran $39.25, shorts $40.25; 
Alberta bran $36.75, shorts $37.75. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$3 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic demand continues 
fair, although down somewhat compared 
to a few weeks ago, as a result of the 
price advance. The supply situation con- 
tinues indefinite and will depend largely 
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on how much Alberta wheat is given 
prairie millers for grinding. Stocks here 
are sufficient to fill immediate demands, 
Prices are holding firm, but the trend wil) 
follow coarse grains. Cash car quotations: 
bran $41.05, shorts $42.05, midds. $45.05. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Rye flour trade remains ex- 
ceedingly quiet. Few buyers are covered 
for any length of time ahead, but none of 
them appear inclined to take hold beyond 
small amounts for nearby shipment. Quota- 
tions: pure white $7.40, medium $7.20, dark 
$6.40 in cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 10¢ bag. Sales 
and shipping instructions are slow. Pure 
white $7.75, medium $7.50, dark $5.75, rye 
meal $6.75. 

Chicago: The demand for rye flour was 
almost at a complete standstill last week, 
Although there was a slight recession in 
prices, buyers continued uninterested. White 
patent rye $7.42@7.67, medium $7.02@7.25, 
dark $5.72@6.65. 

Buffalo: Demand is fair. Supplies are af- 
fected by scarcity of boxcars. Trend is 
firm. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: white $3.05, 
dark $6.05, medium $7.80. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $7.05, Wisconsin 
white patent $9.10. 

Cleveland: There was very little i: 
est in rye flour last week. Transactions of 
fill-in character were all that transp: 
Prices remain stationary. Quotations: 
ent _ rye $7.80@8, medium rye $7.60 


New York: Only small sales of rye 
were reported, at prices below the general 
range. Pure white patents $7.75@7.9 


Pittsburgh: More rye flour sold the past 
week than tor some past months. Se\ecral 
round lots sold at slight price discounts, 
otherwise prices are firm and closed slicht- 
ly lower. Buying of the past week dis- 
closes urgent need and that high prices 
have delayed replenishments of rye our 
stocks until they are at a dangerously low 
level. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: white 
rye flour $7.70@7.80, medium $7.45@7.55, 
dark $6.45@6.55, blended $7.25. 

Philadelphia: The rye market her: is 
quiet, with the lack of buying interest 
attributed to the decision on the part of 
the baking trade to purchase the dark 
flour in amounts sufficient for immediate 
needs only. Another factor in the with- 
holding of orders is the rather widely- 
held belief that some price reduction is 
in the offing. Also being watched is the 
controversy provoked by President T'ru- 
man’s recent message on inflation and price 
controls. Meanwhile, bakers are reported 
to be using only small proportions of rye 
in their daily operations. Quotations: white 
$8.80 @8.95. 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in. the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1 


1 8 5 22 
Five mills ... 29,373 25,847 28,826 *18,291 


*Four mills. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALLIEDS TO MEET 
ST. PAUL, MINN.—A dinner meet- 
ing of the Minnesota Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry will be held 
at O’Brien’s Northwood Country 
Club, near St. Paul, the evening of 
Nov. 28. 





PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











CARGILL 


PE A P 
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““Dependable”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily * FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 











Chickasha Milling Co. b- 


Capacity OHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. “*Washita 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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WONDER SHIP—The Wonder 
“Wonder B 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Ship, flying spectacular advertising 
” for the Continental Baking Co., is shown above in action 


over @ residential area. The 155-ft. ship features 8,000 electric lights and 
the advertising displays required more than 70,000 ft. of wiring. 


Ship Now Making 
Nationwide Tour 


tradesman hung .a symbol over 

his shop to make it easily iden- 
tifiable, trade-marks have been a part 
of business. For many years, the Con- 
tinental Baking Co., baker of Wonder 
Bread, has been searching for a suit- 
able balloon to carry its famous bal- 
loon trade-mark all over the country. 


ee since the day the first 





As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Mill 


POL MILING 
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Fiying Spectacular 
Sells ““Wonder Bread” 


Converted Navy 


Then came the war and the devel- 
opment of blimps to fight the sub- 
marine menace. In the Navy at the 
time was the Broadway sign king, 
Douglas Leigh. He conceived the idea 
of turning those blimps after the war 
into the world’s most spectacular bill- 
boards. 

Buying up the surplus airships, Mr. 
Leigh turned to the Continental Bak- 
ing Co. with his plan. Together they 
worked out the details for the Won- 
der Ship—Wonder Bread’s flying bal- 
loon trade-mark. 

Now on a nation-wide tour, the 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 

















WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 
Quality and Shop Performance 














BAY STATE MILLING CO. | 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


Millers of-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 















HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








GLEN AVON MILLS 


Successful Millers for 
70 Years of Soft 
Pastry Flour 


AVON, NEW YORK 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange ~ 
- MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ CLEARS 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


lad t 


The Cream of 





Wheat Corporation 
Minneapcolis, Minnesota | 











“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 
Great Flours from the 


Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 
10m .0 





Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





















LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 

















This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


akg 
You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
* 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS hinnesora 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


23 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM”’ 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 
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THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 




















The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 
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Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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15 ft. Wonder: Ship is a flying spec- 
tacular for Wonder Bread. Two sister 
and separate crews are planned 
for the three-year schedule that is 
unique in the history of advertising. 
To convert the Wonder Ship from 
a Navy blimp in wartime gray to a 
“fying spectacular” dressed in the 
pright lights of Broadway required 
three months of planning and con- 
struction. First, the ship was repaint- 
ed in silver three times and then the 
words “Wonder Bread” added in 
bright red letters 15 ft. high and 100 
ft. long. In all, 60 gal. of paint were 
needed 





is 


Next, 8,000 bright red, yellow and 
plue light bulbs were attached to the 
ship. This maze of bulbs not only pro- 
duces the blinking colored Wonder 
Bread balloons on the nose and tail 
of the ship but also the intricate 
electric overlays that flash the giant 
loaf of bread and the words “Won- 
der,” “Bread” and “It’s Slo-Baked.” 

The loaf of Wonder Bread repro- 
duced in lights is 31 ft. high and 66 
ft. long. 

Additional bulbs, on the port side 
of the ship, make up the 100-ft. long 
running sign which produces news 
flashes or any desired message in let- 
ters 18 ft. high. These letters are 
readable three miles away as they 
move across the side of the ship. 

In all, the construction of the air- 
ship required more than 70,000 ft. of 
wiring, 8,000 light sockets, 12,000 ft. 
of tape and 250 magnetic relays. 

The 150,000 cubic feet of helium 
used in the Wonder Ship costs $3,000 
and is replenished once a year. The 
ship also must be repainted and “re- 
bulbed.”” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Dry Milk Proved 
Versatile in 


Il = Mi 
Kriegieland 
® By Capt. John F. Brown 


RIEGSGEFANGANEN 





in Ger- 


man means “prisoner of war,” - 


and to the many men who were pris- 
oners in Germany, a “kriegie camp” 
Was a prison camp and they them- 
selves “‘kriegies.” Since “krieg” means 
war, “kriegie” should mean warrior, 
but to the prisoners, it had a mean- 
Ing Similar to “sad sack.” 

Prisoners of war received the ma- 
jority of their food from the Red 
Cross parcels, usually received once 
4 Week. Each parcel contained a 
‘an of dry whole milk which eame 
0 be one of the most important 
tems, valued not only for its nutri- 
tion but for the many diversified, 


a 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR — Captain 
Brown, Oakland, Cal., was the navi- 


alr on a Flying Fortress, 100th: 


r Group, Eighth Air Force, op- 
from England over Germany. 
On June 25, 1948, the bomber he was 
Mavigating, bound for Bremen, was 
intereepted by German fighter planes. 
In the ensuing battle, his plane was 
‘et On fire and the crew ordered to 
bail out. Captain Brown cleared the 
seconds before it exploded and 
lis “chute” let him not too gently 
ito the North Sea. There he was 
vicked up by a German boat and be- 
a & prisoner of war until April 9, 
345, nearly two years. Most of the 
he was at Camp Stalag Luft III, 
Mar Sagan, Germany. 


‘Se, 
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delicious foods which could be made 
from it. 

At first, prisoners used the dry milk 
according to directions, for drinking 
purposes, but it wasn’t long before it 
was discovered that dry milk had 
many other uses more important to 
“kriegies.” It isn’t known who dis- 
covered that dry milk, mixed with 
butter or oleomargarine, and whipped 
until fluffy, then sweetened and fla- 
vored, made a rich and satisfying pie 
filling. However, it wasn’t long be- 
fore all “kriegies” were having dry 
milk pies for dessert, and any person 
who drank his milk was considered 
extravagant. 










Basically, all the recipes for pies 
were the same. The crust was made 
in one of two ways. One method was 
to grind the crackers from the Red 
Cross parcels and, using this as flour, 
bake in the normal manner. The 
other method was to soak the crack- 
ers overnight in milk, then spread 
the swelled crackers to cover the bot- 
tom of the pie tin and set in the sun 
to dry. The latter method was pre- 
ferred because of the fuel shortage 
and limited baking space. 

It is probable that the average per- 
son, accustomed to a normal diet, 
would find the “kriegie’” pies and 
cakes too rich. But to the prisoners, 


TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


SELECTED HARD 
SPRING WHEAT, 


TORONTO, CANADA. 


PURITY FLOUR 
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living primarily on potatoes, sauer- 
kraut, etc., supplied by the Germans, 
they were the ideal dessert—not only 
sweet, but more important, filling 
and satisfying. 

Dry milk also was used as a top- 
ping for cake. Cakes usually were 
made with ground cracker crumbs, 
chocolate, dry milk, sugar and pota- 
toes. Dry milk also was used as a 
substitute for powdered sugar, as the 
basis for a kind of mayonnaise, and 
many other purposes. Each “kriegie”’ 


took his turn as cook and did his best 
to make a dessert just a little better 
than the one previous, and dry milk 
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MILLED FROM THE WORLD'S FINEST WHEAT 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR 


LAKURON’ 


CABLE ADDRESS - 


WORLD WIDE POPULAR FLOUR 


PURITY THREE 


STERLING 


STARS 
PRAIRIE 


GREAT WEST 


MAIDS MAITLAND HURON 


also Pioneer Feeds and Purity Oats 


ee ee On Oe 


CANADA CREAM 


LIMITED 
TORONTO, CANADA 

ANDS 

BATTLE 


CROWN OF GOLD 
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; was generally the basic food used. —— 
a Consequently there were about as 
} many uses for dry milk as there were Exp Oo rt Fl our 
’ “kriegies.” 
Dry milk was valued for its keep- 
ing quality. Also, it was very eco- INSURANCE 
nomical in that it could be made into ** All Risks’’ 
liquid form in any amount or con- 
sistency desired. The richness of the Special Service to Flour Mills on 
reliquefied milk was always the best Export and Domestic 
indication of the amount of food in Ocean and Lake Insurance 
camp. If the liquid-milk was very and Transportation 
rich, that was a sure sign parcels had Fiv ‘ 
just arrived; or if it looked blue, then wig ote —— a 
it was sure supplies were getting low. 
The average “ex-kriegie” has prob-. Western Assurance 
ably had many delicious desserts Cc 
since returning to the United States, 7 ompany 
but it-is doubtful that any dessert TORONTO, CANADA 
will ever taste quite as good to him 
as his first “kriegie-pie”’ after being F. C. Thompson Co., Lid. 
released from solitary confinement. Agents 
BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
FLEISCHMANN COURSE HELD 
AT DUNWOODY INSTITUTE | w s KIMPTON & SONS 
MINNEAPOLIS — Approximately e 
182 bakers representing 75 bakeries Flour Millers : 
attended the short baking course 
recently, presented by the Fleisch- Pps: ose 5 gaan 
mann division, Standard Brands, Inc. j + 
According to A. J. Vander Voort, head i be 
of the baking school, Dunwoody In- 
dustrial Institute and technical editor GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 
of The American Baker, bakers as far 
¢ away as Rutgers, S. D., attended the FLOUR MILLERS 
} course, and thought the instruction SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
profitable. Casi A , “GILLESPIE,” Sypx cv 
Seagy - ROYAL HOUSEH After an introduction by Jack caniatumai . 
\ M 0 U S$. Ol y)) Feist, company district manager, dis- ails 
cussions of ingredients, icings, re- 
A° FA BUF FA i 0 tarded and frozen doughs and baked MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
products were given by George Thoms FLOUR MILLERS 
and J. Patterson, as well as movies on Uable Address: Established 
.the sale of bakery products and cake “SUPERB” 1894 
decorating. Shop layout demonstra- Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 
tions were given. : 
‘oten ) cEART A RTs "a 
t Germ CER EF 
NIK WHEAT GER uw SPILLERS LIMITED 
THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED Millers of the 
MONTREAL CANADA 
MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM WHI ES EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 
LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. PROVENDER = BALANCED 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” RATIONS 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 
PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED e ° a 
Domestic and Export Head Office: Oabies: ¢ 
Flour, Feed and Grain 40, oe Axe, E. C. 3. a 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA ee Te | 
7 
Sa—">" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Soo > 
3 
oa 7 J 
JUTE -« JUTE ~ 
BAGS JUTE COTTON BAGS 2 
4 
COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 
4 ie 4 
} A, actoriesWONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited } : 
— : Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC "2 ee 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address ALL 


“HASTINGS” co CABLE CODES 
Montreal ee USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 








— 





Mitt at SASKATOON, SasK., CANADA 


—— 
Sates OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Cable Address: “ForTGARRY” BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 


LIMITED 
es and Importers 





Since sz f 
James fichardson & Sons 


Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
CablesAddress: “JAMESRICH’ 











COATSWORTH & COOPER 


Grain and Grain Shippers 
Feeds Domestic and Export 


swores | TORONTO ELEVATORS sg 


LIMITED — 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Toronto Canada 




















CANADIAN HARD SPRING Watat | | INTERCONTINENTAL GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, EXPORTERS Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. FI Grai Feed Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. ‘our— Grain Feeas “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 


Winnipeg, Manitoba SS Cable Address: “'Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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~ XA GT saneenie cotati or 


: mill is reflected in exact 
baking results in your plant 


(é 





oy ae _ Every facility for technical control in the milling of 
{isis} : flour is used in our modern mills. A fully modern 
cea TTT |S > testing laboratory for analyzing the high protein 
wt las : hard wheat we use. is under constant operation: 
Ce 7/ : and a miniature bakery has been set up to 


prove the actual baking results. Here any set of 
conditions typical of your bakery can be simulated. 
and a type of flour produced that will give you 
exactly the kind of results you want in the finished 
loaf. For further information about the technical help 
we can give you. contact one of our representatives 
or write or wire us direct. 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
EASTERN OFFICE: 1635 MERWIN ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO 











COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


ARNOLD 


oss Oace 





STERLING 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn H].OUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


Mills and Sells 











“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN ¢ 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA. NER 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


rancisco 








" ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lamar, Colo. not tee. 
, Ariz. 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 

















THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 
Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—OONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


Francis M. Franco 








Glowr 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 


BARNEY J. O’DOWD 
BROKERS 


Milling Wheat, Coarse Grains and 
Al. Feed Ingredients 


Board of Trade - KANSAS CITY, MO. 























Navy Wife: 


When we were first 
married you said I had a shape like 
a beautiful ship. 

Husband: Yeah—but your cargo 


has shifted. 
¢¢ ¢ 


Judge: “Your profession?” 
Witness: “Agricultural expert.” 
“What was your father?” 

“A farmer.” 

“And your grandfather?” 

“A peasant.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


“What are you doing there, dar- 
ling?” 

“T’m trying to get my pipe stem out 
of this coffee.” 

“What’s it doing in the coffee?” 

“Dunno. Can’t see it. No telling 
what it’s doing?” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Newly-arrived Guest: I’d like some- 
thing tall, cool and lots of gin in it. 
Host (cordially): Meet my wife. 


¢¢ ¢ 


“Do you serve crabs here?” 
“Anyone—siddown.” 


o¢¢ 


“How’s your. wife’s driving these 
days?” 
“She took a turn for the worse 


yesterday.” 
¢?¢ ¢ 


A bartender, who is now a teeto- 
taler, shakingly told us this one. 

A chap wandered into his bar one 
quiet day with a carrot sticking in 
each ear. The barkeep, thinking it 
was a gag on which he was expected 
to bite, decided not to pay any at- 
tention to him. 

This went on for three days. Each 
day the man would wander in with 
large carrots protruding from his 
ears. 

On the fourth day, he swaggered 
into the bar with a stalk of celery 
in each ear. 

The bartender, burning with curi- 
osity, could stand it no longer. 

“Why,” he asked, “have you got a 
stalk of celery stuffed in each ear?” 

“Couldn’t get any carrots,” mur- 
mured the fellow nonchalantly. 


¢¢ ¢ 


Farmer: An’ how’s Lawyer Jones 
a’doin’, Doc? 

Medico: Poor fellow. He’s lying at 
death’s door! 

Farmer: That’s grit for you! At 
death’s door and still a-lyin’! 


¢?¢ ¢ 


A pair of owls came down the 
chimney into the sitting room of a 
Kent school master. We understand 
that they exasperated him by repeat- 
edly saying, “To who” instead of “To 


whom.” 
¢?¢ ¢ 


Young Man: Mr. Smith, your daugh- 
ter has promised to be my wife. 

Mr. Smith: It’s your own fault— 
what else did you expect if you kept 
hanging ’round here every night? 
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FLouR — GRAIN PRODUCTS 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 


a 
BRADLEY & BAKER 


Commerce Building New York 17 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. | 


ELLYAawt 
oi erhaniisers 
CHICAGO 

















ab Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR ene 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 











ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


741 West Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 6, Ill. 








COULTER & COULTER, INC. 


Distributors of 


FLOUR 


In the Metropolitan Area 
Prodace Exchange New York 4, N. \. 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


— 














S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


NEW YORE 


— 


: Produce Exchange 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 


























New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





Oable Address: “Dorrnacu," London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


_ D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFIOES ALSO AT 





LONDON, E.C.3 | Busine O BELFAST 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17. Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Oabie Address. “Ooventry,’’ London 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. ©. 3 


Cable Address “Feastanco,” London. 


(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTHRS OF 
FLOUR, CERBALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DirLoma,'' Glasgow 





Cable Address: ‘“TronroprI,’’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETO. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 
Oorys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,G.2. 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST. 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace 8t.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 

-41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Oables: ‘‘PxitiP,” Dundee 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 


Cable Address: “Visco” 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 
Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo.” All Codes Used, 


Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: “‘Tarvo,”’ Haarlem 








} 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: ‘‘FeLIxcoHEN” 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference: De Twentsche Bank 





Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P. 0. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Locomotion,”’ Rotterdam 





VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETO. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 

Guaranty Trust Co., New York 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Oable Address: “ANcHOR,” Belfast 





FEEDSTUFF 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


118 So. 6th St. 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 








SOLICITING IN 


QUIRIES FOR 


WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
: for EXPorRT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


Flour for Export 


104 FRONT ST. 


NEW YORK CITY 5 


HANOVER 2-2636 — HANOVER 2-8078 














80 BROAD sT. 
ees 








Flour Specialists 924.2" 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
NEW YORK 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC BXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 





WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 
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When you stop for gas, it’s a convenience to have the station attendant wipe 
the windshield and check other points on your car that may need attention. 

Similarly, leading mills everywhere find N-A’s Flour Service Division a time 
and money saving convenience. It’s a “one-stop” service that gives you field-proved 
products for maturing, bleaching and enriching, together with the assurance 
that they will all be properly blended into a complete and unfailing flour treat- 
ment program by a nationwide staff of experienced technicians working with 
your own consultants. . 

You'll find, too, that N-A’s flour specialists are always glad to 
“check the oil” or give other assistance that may save trouble later. 
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You've inherited part of 
$259,000,000,000 


THIS FIGURE is our national debt. Your share of 
it is $1,800 multiplied by the number of people in 
your family. That’s a lot of debt. And the way it is 
managed will have a lot of influence on your life— 
on the income you can earn, the prices you must pay, 
the amount you'll save, and the value of your savings. 


Experts agree: to manage the public debt wisely, 
we must spread it widely among many individual 
investors. That’s an A-1 reason for buying U. S. 
Savings Bonds. And here’s another reason: every 
bond you buy helps you build your own social se- 
curity by increasing your protection against unem- 
ployment, sickness and old age. So salt away all the 


Savings Bonds you can . . . you'll be doing yourself 
and your country a big favor! 











